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CHAPTER XXXVII, 


‘Now at the last gasp of Love’s latest breath, 

When, his pulse failing, Passion speechless lies, 
When Faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 

And Innocence is closing up his eyes, 
Now, if thou wouldst, when all have given him over, 
From death to life thou mightst him yet recover.’ 


EVER did a given number of miles seem longer to the im- 

patient traveller than the distance between Killarney and Lon- 

don seemed to Flora, as she journeyed homewards, eager, beyond all 

measure of eagerness, to make atonement to that sinner for whom 
she had been so implacable a judge three little months ago. 

Dr. Ollivant’s sin, his tacit falsehood, his long-sustained hypo- 
crisy, was in no wise lessened by the fact of lis rival’s escape from 
the jaws of death. The doctor’s part in this business remained 
exactly what it had been before. Yet Flora hastened back to Eng- 
land to forgive him—nay more, to entreat his forgiveness for her 
unkindness. But then women are rarely logical ; the exacter sciences, 
in all their rigid angularity, have no place in the soft curves of a 
woman’s nature. Walter Leyburne dead had been a central figure 
in the fair picture of the past, a memory fraught with grief, a bright 
and faultless shade; but Walter Leyburne living, and, by his own 
showing, guilty either of supreme moral cowardice or utter indif- 
ference to her feelings, was quite another person. She compared his 
conduct with her husband’s, weighed the fickleness of one against 
the changeless constancy of the other, and naturally gave the pre- 
ference to the man who had sinned for her sake, rather than to the 
man who had sinned against her. There was as deep a falsehood 
in Walter’s offer of his love to her that summer day at Branscomb, 
while his heart was in reality given to his low-born enchantress, as 
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ever there had been in Cuthbert Ollivant’s concealment of his part 
in his rival’s supposed death. And of the two falsehoods, it was 
easier to Flora to forgive the falsehood of the faithful lover. 

Nor was this all. It is more than possible that, in the secret 
chamber of her heart, she had forgiven her husband even before 
Walter’s resurrection. Pity, and yearning, and tenderness, and 
remorse for hard words spoken, had been struggling in that womanly 
breast with a truthful woman’s scorn of untruth. Smouldering love 
needed but the lightest spark to kindle into a flame ; and, 10, kindly 
Providence had given her an excuse for pardon. She would go back 
to him and say, ‘ Be happy again, repentant sinner ; the accident in 
which foolish passion involved you was not fatal. Your rival lives ; 
no more a rival, and never in his brightest hour worthy to be measured 
against so true a lover.’ 

All through the autumn night—in the sea-passage between 
Waterford and Milford Haven—Flora lay awake, listening to the 
monotonous chorus of the waves, and thinking of the meeting to 
which she was journeying. She pictured the scene to herself, con- 
juring up the lonely figure that had haunted her among the ash- 
groves of Inisfallen, amidst the silence of the Black Valley. She 
thought of her husband sitting alone in that grave library to which she 
had gone so often in quest of some favourite author, stealing gently 
in upon his studious reverie, and seeing him look up startled, but 
always pleased at her coming, always willing to close his book, and 
come to her assistance, to advise, to enlighten, to amuse her. Sweet 
stolen half-hours of companionship in the midst of the busy profes- 
sional day, should she ever know their pleasantness again? It was 
only in looking back at them that she had discovered how precious 
they were. 

She pictured him as he would be at midday to-morrow, when 
she had come to the end of her journey, and stole in upon him un- 
announced, just as in the days of her happy wifehood. She fancied 
him sitting at his desk, surrounded by his usual litter of books and 
papers, reading one of the medical journals in some pause of his 
day’s labour, and how, at the sound of her footstep, he would look 
up with his calm professional expression, just gently sympathetic, 
as who should say, ‘ What new traveller on the ash-strewed way to 
death has made my house his halting-place ?’ And she had fancied 
how, seeing it was no common patient, but his repentant wife, who 
had entered his room, he would start up from his chair, doubtful 
perhaps for a moment how he should receive her, and then, instantly 
subjugated by love’s old witchery, open wide his arms and fold her 
to his heart. O, sweet, sweet, sweet hour! never again would she 
run the hazard of eternal banishment from that fond shelter. 

But what if imagination’s picture were unrealised ? What if he, 
so strong to love, should prove himself as powerful in his resent- 
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ment? ‘What if he should greet ‘her with aversion’s stony look, 
point a stern finger to the door, and say, ‘ Henceforward our homes 
are apart—lI have no longer a wife’ ? 

These two pictures—one, perhaps, just as likely to be a forecast 
of the truth as the other—haunted the sleepless traveller all through 
that night of fever and unrest. Such a prolonged agony of hope 
and doubt and fear was concentrated in those few hours, that brief 
as the night was on board the swift steamer it seemed almost end- 
less to this anxious traveller. 

She was surprised on landing at Milford to discover that night 
was still ‘ at odds with morning which was which.’ Faint gleams 
of dawning light, pale and sickly, struggled with the yellower glare 
of the lamps in the great empty station. 

‘I hope you slept well, my love,’ said Mrs. Ollivant, who had 
caught the green hue of the waves in her transit, and was crushed 
and faded of aspect as if by the passage of years, instead of six or 
eight hours at sea. ‘I know what a good sailor you are, and that 
you can sleep on board a steamer;’ this with a plaintive sigh. 

‘No, mamma, I couldn’t sleep much; I had so many things to 
think about. But I hope you were not ill,’ added Flora sympatheti- 
cally, sea-sickness being inscribed in unmistakable characters upon 
the elder lady’s brow. 

‘My dear, I was in the hands of Providence,’ replied Mrs. 
Ollivant gravely, ‘and the stewardess was very attentive. But 
there was one period of the night when I felt that if we had gone 
to the bottom it would not have signified much to me.’ 

Through those chill gleams ofnew-born day, unattractive ofaspect, 
like most newly-created things, the travellers sped onward, across 
the hilly Welsh country, at first open and pastoral—a sheep country, 
evidently—and anon to districts famous for coal and iron, where the 
earth was overhung with a smoky pall, and a general blackness and 
grimness pervaded everything; past English cathedral cities and 
obscure manufacturing towns; leaving the hills behind, and with 
them the romance and charm of the landscape ; into the verdant rural 
home countics with their somewhat tea-board prettiness; by the rushy 
river that winds below the gentle slopes of Caversham, across the 
bridge that spans the same bright river by pleasant Maidenhead— 
favourite resort of the tired Londoner—and so onward till the clear 
autumn air thickens over the multitudinous roofs of the mighty 
city. 

They were at Paddington—Mrs. Ollivant looking a monument 
of Neptune’s inhumanity; Flora pale as death, but with a bright 
resolute look in eye and lip. 

‘Mamma,’ she said, in a quick decided way, a few minutes be- 
fore they reached the terminus, ‘ you take a cav and the luggage, 
and drive across to Waterloo, and go on to Teddington by the first 
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train that will take you there. I know how anxious you are about 
the house.’ 

‘ But you'll come with me, won’t you, Flora ?’ 

‘No,mamma. I shall drive straight to Wimpole-street, to 
Cuthbert. If all goes well, I shall persuade him to come to 
the Willows with me in time for dinner. If we do not come by 
that time, you may know that he has refused to forgive me. But 
in that case I shall come home alone, most likely.’ 

‘ My dear child, how can you doubt his forgiveness? He has 
never blamed you in my hearing. He has always taken all blame 
upon himself.’ 

‘It is his nature to be generous,’ answered Flora gravely. ‘I 
do not say that he has been altogether blameless, but I have been 
too hard in judging the one error of his life. Ihave forgotten how 
much I owe him, what manifold reasons I have for gratitude, and 
indulgence, and love.’ 

‘Go to him, dear, and be assured of his forgiveness. I shall 
look forward anxiously for your arrival at the Willows. Dinner at 
seven, I suppose, as usual ? And I will take care to have everything 
nice,’ added Mrs. Ollivant, full of maternal solicitude, and not a 
little agitated by the prospect of reconciliation between those two 
whom she loved so well; yet anxious withal upon the question of 
fish and the possibilities of partridges. These sordid material things 
have their influence upon the spiritual half of existence, mind and 
matter being curiously interwoven in our lower nature. A good dinner 
is not without its function in domestic life, and an offended husband 
is more prone to the melting mood after soles au maitre d hotel 
and a well-roasted partridge than after the frugal housewife’s leg of 
mutton and caper-sauce. 

So the two ladies took separate cabs at Paddington terminus ; 
Mrs. Ollivant driving to Waterloo, under a perilous mountain of 
portmanteaus, Flora to Wimpole-street. 

How slowly the rumbling old four-wheel cab drove! It was 
such a little way, yet the first half of the journey seemed long. 
But when she saw the familiar Marylebone-road and the well-known 
street-corners, Flora’s heart grew heavy with an awful fear, and she 
would gladly have lengthened the distance between her and the 
home she had so longed to reach. The cab turned into Wimpole- 
street with many a jolt and groan. There were the two rows of 
monotonous houses staring each other out of countenance, the 
whitened doorsteps, the shining brass-plates on professional doors, 
the balcony boxes, with their scarlet geranium and fading mignon- 
ette, the plate-glass windows and invariable draperies—crimson 
damask below, white muslin above—here a birdcage, there a man 
or maid-servant looking out, like Sisera’s mother at her lattice— 
and then Flora’s heart gave a great thump, as the cab, after plung- 
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ing uncertainly at the kerbstone once or twice, came to a standstill 
opposite Dr. Ollivant’s door. 

His house looked the dingiest in the street. The doorsteps 
had been neglected—those broad expanses of stone which had once 
been of spotless whiteness, which had been hearthstoned twice a 
day, if need were, under Mrs. Ollivant’s firm rule. There were 
straws and shreds of London rubbish in the corners; the brass- 
plate was dull; the geraniums in the dining-room window-boxes 
were languishing for lack of water; the half-drawn blinds hung 
awry. Desolation was imprinted upon the house-front—for the 
fronts of houses have their unmistakable language. 

Flora’s heart sank at the aspect of her old home. The change 
was her fault. She had robbed her husband of the faithful house- 
wife who had made his home bright and pleasant for him ; for her 
selfish pleasure Mrs. Ollivant had deserted the post of duty, and 
left her son homeless. A neglected house is no home. 

The factotum opened the door as usual; but even he had an 
air of having run to seed. He wore his morning-jacket of striped 
linen, instead of the respectable black which it had been his wont to 
assume ere this hour of the day, and the jacket looked limp and 
dirty. The man himself had a haggard look, as of one who had 
kept late hours. 

Flora said not a word, but crossed the hall to the consulting- 
room, opened the door, and went in; heedless of whether she might 
interrupt seme professional interview by that unauthorised entrance. 

The room was empty. The papers on the doctor’s desk were 
blown about as the autumn wind rushed in from the hall. There 
stood his vacant chair, dusty as with the dust of many days; that 
solemn-looking, morocco-covered, high-backed arm-chair, in which 
the physician had been wont to sit as in the place of judgment, and 
issue sentence of life or death. A pile of unopened letters lay on 
the desk: a spider had spun a gossamer bridge from stopper to 
stopper of the tarnished silver inkstand. 

‘O, ma’am,’ gasped the butler, ‘Iam thankful to Providence 
that you’ve come home! IfI’d known where to write I should 
have written to you, or your mamma-in-law, within the last three 
or four days, though my master ordered me not.’ 

‘ Write to me—about what ?’ cried Flora, sorely agitated. 

Something evil had arisen—what she knew not. The aspect of 
the house presaged calamity. 

‘Is Dr. Ollivant away?’ she asked breathlessly. 

The room looked as if it had been deserted for weeks. 

‘ Away? O no, ma’am; he’s too ill for that.’ 

‘ Til—is he ill ?’ 

‘ Didn’t he tell you, ma’am, in his letters? He told me he had 
said all that was necessary about himself, and that I was not to 
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trouble about writing to you, even if he got everso bad; but just to 
bring in a hospital nurse, and leave him in Mr. Darley’s hands—Mr. 
Darley of Bedford-square, you know, ma’am—and let him pull through.’ 

‘ What is the matter? Pray, pray tell me everything! Is he 
very ill?’ asked Flora piteously. 

O tenderness, forgiveness, remorse, that came too late ! 

‘God have pity on me,’ she prayed inwardly, ‘and save me from 
the anguish of unavailing regret !’ 

‘Well, ma’am, I hope not very ill; but Mr. Darley owned last 
night that he didn’t like the turn master had taken, and he sent me 
for Dr. Bayne, round in the square, and the two gentlemen was 
together talking for nearly halfan hour, and they changed the medi- 
cine—which is a thing I never like, for my own part, doctors chop- 
ping and changing with medicine, as if they didn’t know their own 
minds—and Mr. Darley told me to get in an extra nurse for night ; 
and there I was in a cab half over London till after midnight ; but 
I got a young person at last at the institution at Highbury, and a 
very nice young person she is.’ 

‘ Has he been ill long ?’ Flora asked, taking off her hat and jacket 
hastily with trembling hands. 

‘ Over three weeks, ma’am, off and on. It began with a chill, 
shivery-like, and then a kind of low fever hanging about him—no 
appetite, no rest. I could tell when I cleaned the lamp of a morn- 
ing how many hours he’d sat in this room over night. But he saw 
his patients, and went his daily round just as usual for a week; then 
all at once he knocked under, and took to his bed. ‘‘ It’s no use,” 
he said; ‘*‘ tell people who call that I’m out of town. I'll ask Mr. 
Darley to see my regular patients.”” And I went to fetch Mr. Darley, 
and he has attended master ever since.’ 

‘T’'ll go to him at once,’ said Flora, moving towards the stairs. 

The man followed her nervously. 

‘I’m afraid you'll find him very bad, ma’am,’ he said. ‘ You 
must be prepared to see a great change in him.’ 

‘I am prepared for anything,’ she answered with a sob, ‘except 
to lose him.’ . 

And then she ran up-stairs, swift and light of footstep, making 
no sound upon the thickly-carpeted stone. 

She opened the door of the front room on the second-floor—the 
room that had been newly furnished for the doctor’s bride—expect- 
ing to find the invalid there. But to her surprise she saw the 
furniture swathed in brown holland, the room empty. All things 
had been kept with religious care; the dressing-room, with its 
turquoise-and-gold upholstery, was shrouded from dust and light ; 
carpet, curtains, mirrors, all covered. The rooms she had sanctified 
by her presence were to be profaned by no footfall in her absence. 
So near fanaticism is true love! 
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The back room on this floor was Mrs. Ollivant’s, and the door 
was locked. Flora mounted the next flight swiftly, breathlessly, 
and opened the door of that room where she had awakened one win- 
ter afternoon from the long night of delirium. Yes, he was there ; 
on the bed where she had lain through so many fever-haunted nights 
reposed the wasted form of her deserted husband. She could see 
the sharp angles of his figure beneath the tumbled bedclothes. The 
nurse was sitting at a table by the window taking notes of her case. 
A clock ticked upon the mantelpiece, a pinched little fire burned in 
the grate, the room was littered with medicine bottles, all the ap- 
paratus of sickness ready—weapons whereby Life does battle with his 
grim adversary, Death. 

He was awake; the large hollow eyes were turned towards the 
door by which Flora entered, but with how vacant a gaze! He 
looked at her, and did not know her. 

She went over to the bed, knelt down beside it, took his burn- 
ing hand in hers, whispered to him softly, kissed his parched lips. 
Without avail. There was no one in this wide world more strange 
to him than she. 

‘ Another nurse!’ he said wearily. ‘ What is the use of all 
this fuss ?’ 

‘Not a hired nurse, Cuthbert; your wife—your sorrowful, loving 
wife—come back to nurse you. Look at me, dear. Your own true 
wife has returned, never to leave you again.’ 

He turned his haggard eyes to her face, and stared at her 
fixedly, without one ray of recognition. 

‘ What is the good of all these people ?’ he exclaimed. ‘I had 
better be in a hospital at once, if my room is to be full of hospital 
nurses. Go away, please,’ to Flora, ‘and leave me in peace, if you 
can. You are always tormenting me about something.’ 

The nurse, who had started up, surprised at Flora’s entrance, 
now came forward, and took possession of the intruder, with a pro- 
fessional air of authority. 

‘O, if you please, ma’am, you mustn’t talk to him. The doc- 
tors say he must be kept very quiet.’ 

‘But I am his wife—’ 

‘Yes, ma’am, and your coming in so suddenly might have given 
him a shock if he had known you. Perhaps it was lucky he didn’t 
recognise you.’ 

‘Lucky!’ repeated Flora with a blank look. ‘ Will he ever know 
me again, I wonder ?” 

‘O dear, yes; don’t be afraid, ma’am,’ answered the nurse cheer- 
fully ; it was so easy for a hired nurse, who came and went like the 
wind, to be cheerful ; ‘ he’ll come round again, and remember you, I 
daresay, before long. I have seen worse cases of typhoid than him.’ 

‘But he is dangerously ill, is he not ?’ asked Flora hopelessly. 
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‘The doctors are anxious about him, ma’am; but with care— 
It is not a hopeless case. You mustn’t think that, ma’am. Pray 
don’t!’ 

‘What have you been writing there ?’ 

‘Only my journal of the case, ma’am. The doctors wish me to 
keep an account of everything the patient takes—a spoonful of jelly 
or an ounce of beef-tea. I give him everything in that two-ounce 
glass. It’s most important that he should take nourishment and 
be kept quiet.’ 

‘Does his mind wander much ?’ 

‘No, ma’am, not very bad; but he sometimes says odd things. 
He has talked of you a great deal in the last few days, and has 
sometimes fancied you were in the room.’ 

‘And now I have come he does not know me. That seems 
hard.’ 

‘He may know you by and by, ma’am,’ said the nurse consol- 
ingly. ‘ He changes very quickly.’ 

‘Ifyou could let me do something for him; if I could be of use, 
in any way,’ pleaded Flora. 

‘Indeed, ma’am, there is very little to be done. You might 
help me, perhaps, when I have to give him medicine, or wine, or 
beef-tea. He dislikes taking anything, and it is sometimes quite 
difficult to get him to take it.’ 

‘I will gladly help you in any way,’ said Flora eagerly. ‘I shall 
feel less miserable if I can be of ever so little use. May I stay in 
the room, please ?—I will be very quiet.’ 

All this was spoken in so subdued a tone that the sound of the 
two voices could hardly reach the bed where the patient lay, moving 
head or arms restlessly, every now and then, in utter weariness. 

‘The doctor said he was to be kept so very quiet, ma’am ; there 
was to be nobody but the nurse in his room ; but if you will not talk, 
or move about much, I should think you might stay.’ 

It seemed a hard thing to deny a wife the right to sit in her 
dying husband’s chamber, for the nurse had but the faintest hope 
of a happy issue out of Dr. Ollivant’s peril. It was not the viru- 
lence of the disease that was to be feared so much as the weakness 
of the patient. He had not cared to live, and he had let life slip 
away from him. - He had wasted the wealth of a vigorous constitution 
upon long nights of sleeplessness; weariest vigils, full of sad thoughts 
and bitter vain regrets. He had wilfully squandered the forces of 
his manhood, reckless of his loss. Life without Flora meant misery. 
He had been too much of a man to end the difficulty with a dose of 
prussic acid or a pistol bullet; but he had not been enough of a 
Christian to trust in God for the coming of the brighter day ; and he 
had been glad when he felt his strength ebbing away from him, and 
saw his years dwindling to the briefest span. Of what avail was 
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that empty arid future which lies between ruined hopes and the 
grave? His wife had renounced him. His child had been taken 
from him. No other child would ever be born to him, to be the staff 
and comfort of his age. He had earned more than enough to secure 
the independence of his mother’s declining years. There was no 
reason why he should desire life, either on his own account or for 
the sake of others. So when he found his strength leaving him, 
and the insidious low fever—a poison inhaled, perchance, in hospital 
ward or fetid alley, acting upon a debilitated constitution—that 
fever whose danger he knew so well, fastening its deadly grip upon 
him, he had no sentiment but gladness. 

‘ She will feel just a shade of sorrow, perhaps,’ he said to him- 
self, ‘ when somebody tells her that I am dead; just one brief pang 
of regret for him who loved as Othello loved—not wisely. And then 
some new bright life will open before her ; and a few years hence, 
when she has formed new ties, and is the centre of some happy 
home, she will look back at her past, and all the days that she spent 
with me will seem only a brief unfinished chapter in the full volume 
of her life. To me it has been the whole book; to her it may appear 
only an episode.’ 

Thus Cuthbert Ollivant had laid himself down very calmly when 
the hour came in which he could no longer perform his daily task- 
work. It was not until he felt a cloud stealing over mind and 
senses, and his wits wandering as he tried to concentrate his atten- 
tion upon a patient’s answers to his almost mechanical questioning, 
that the doctor felt it was time for him to suecumb. Physical weak- 
ness or weariness would have hardly driven him away from his con- 
sulting-room—he clung to his work as the one thing left to him in 
life—but when he felt his mind troubled, and found his hand falter 
uncertainly in the writing of a simple prescription, he was fain to 
confess that his working days were over. 

‘ Opus operatum est,’ he said to himself. ‘ My career is finished, 
and it stops short of fame.’ 

He went up-stairs to his room on the third floor, one bright 
September afternoon, and laid himself down upon his bed, with a 
quiet conviction that this was for him the end of all earthly busi- 
ness. He would fain have let life gently glide away without weari- 
some endeavour to revive the expiring flame, and it was only to 
satisfy his faithful old servant that he allowed Mr. Darley to be 
called in. 

This gentleman, a family practitioner of standing, had done his 
best, but the malady had not yielded to his skill. The patient’s 
weakness had increased day after day, and Mr. Darley had confessed 
unwillingly that the time of peril had come. Unless a change for the 
better occurred before many hours were over, the end was inevitable. 

It was at this crisis that Flora arrived in Wimpole-street. 
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All that day she sat by her husband’s bed, in the shadow of the 
curtains, and heard his restless movements, his broken murmured 
words—disjointed sentences, in which her own name sometimes 
occurred, but which were at other times purely scientific, with here 
and there a few words of Latin. She made no farther effort to win 
his recognition. The nurse had told her silence and quiet were 
of vital consequence, and she obeyed to the letter. With her 
heart yearning towards that unconscious sufferer, she sat quietly 
in her shadowy corner, breathing voiceless prayers for his recovery. 
It was only after seven o’clock that she thought of poor Mrs. Olli- 
vant, at this moment placidly expecting her son and daughter at the 
Willows. ‘Poor mamma,’ she said to herself, ‘I ought to telegraph 
to her. How cruel of me not to have sent for her sooner ; how cruel 
to keep her away from her son’s sick-bed!’ She stole noiselessly 
from the room, ran down-stairs to the old servant, and despatched 
him to the telegraph-office with a message : 

‘ Dear mamma, Cuthbert is very ill. Come at once.’ 

At eight o’clock came Mr. Darley, and Dr. Bayne from Caven- 
dish-square. How Flora’s heart sank as the two grave elderly men 
came into the room, and bent over the sick-bed, and ordered a candle 
to be brought, and examined their patient, with a professional un- 
ceremoniousness that seemed like sacrilege! They listened to his 
breathing, and tapped his chest and back, and experimented with 
him in various ways, and anon looked at each other gravely, and 
whispered a little together with dismal meaning, as it seemed to 
Flora. She sat motionless, saying not a word, and neither of the 
doctors had any idea of her presence, till the nurse informed them 
in a whisper that young Mrs. Ollivant had come home, and wished 
to be allowed to help in nursing her husband. 

Then the two gentlemen turned to her with a friendly sympa- 
thetic air, and murmured a few kindly words, but words that had 
no hopefulness in them. 

Flora heard them in silence, and then followed them out of the 
room. 

‘Gentlemen,’ she cried piteously, when they were on the land- 
ing outside, ‘ tell me the truth! Will my husband die ?’ 

‘ My dear Mrs. Ollivant,’ said Dr. Bayne, who had been a fre- 
quent visitor in Wimpole-street during her happy wedded life, ‘ while 
the faintest spark of life still remains there is always a ray of hope ; 
but I fear—I sadly fear my poor friend is dying.’ 

She looked at him tearlessly for a few moments, and then said 
gently, 

‘I thank you for telling me the truth. It is best.’ 

She went back to her husband’s room—in the abandonment of 
her grief forgot all that she had been told about the need of quiet- 
ness—and flung herself on her knees by his side. 
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‘ My love, my love,’ she sobbed, ‘my lost love! Is there no 
forgiveness in heaven for my sin against you ?’ 

Her voice, those keen accents of anguish, pierced the dimness of 
delirium. Cuthbert Ollivant opened his eyes and looked at her, this 
time with recognition in his gaze. 

‘Flora!’ he murmured faintly. 

There was neither surprise nor joy in his tone. In his utter 
weakness of mind and body he had passed beyond the region of 
strong emotions. 

‘ My love, it is I—your wife—your sorrowful, repentant wife !’ 

‘No,’ he said, with ever 80 faint a touch of wonder; ‘ that can- 
not be; my wife hates me.’ 

She remembered her words in the garden that fatal summer 
evening—words of unmitigated hatred and contempt; words keener 
than a sword thrust, and harder to forget. 

‘My dearest, I was unjust, cruel, ungrateful,’ sobbed Flora. 
‘It has pleased God to open my eyes to my wickedness. I have 
something to tell you about Walter by and by; something that will 
set your mind at rest. O live, dearest; live, for my sake; and all 
my life to come shall be one long atonement.’ 

He contemplated her mutely for a few moments, with a strangely 
pathetic look, and then answered quietly: 

‘Too late, my dear. The pitcher is broken at the fountain.’ 


CHapTteR XXXVIII. 


‘There is a deep nick in Time’s restless wheel 

For each man’s good ; when which nick comes, ng strikes : 
As rhetoric yet works not persuasion, 

But only is a mean to make it work ; 

So no man riseth by his real merit, 

But when it cries clink in his Raiser’s spirit.’ 


‘Fate hath no voice but the heart’s impulses.’ 


Havine once, in a fortunate hour, made a halt upon the road to 
ruin, Jarred Gurner seemed fairly disposed to stop short altogether 
upon that broad highway, and to turn his steps towards that nar- 
rower and more thorny path which honest industry travels, not 
altogether without cheering sunshine or mild refreshing shower. 

The sight of his daughter, refined and beautified by her three 
years of prosperous married life, the thought of his bonny lass Loo 
made a lady, and yet not too proud to own and love him, had not 
been without a wholesome effect. 

‘Hang it all!’ he exclaimed, after that unexpected visit of Mrs. 
Leyburne’s in Voysey-street, ‘come what may, I won’t disgrace 
Loo; no abusive snob shall ever put her out of countenance by call- 
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ing her father a welsher. I'll try and make both ends meet with 
the three hundred a year Leyburne allows me, and I'll live like an 
artist and a gentleman. And the first step in that direction,’ added 
Jarred, with a touch of rancour, ‘ shall be to shut up that blessed 
rag-shop down-stairs.’ 

The second-hand wardrobe had been ever a bone of contention 
between Mrs. Gurner and her son. It was a trade against which 
Jarred’s soul revolted. He hated the look of the tawdry finery 
hanging in the window; he was suspicious of the women who came, 
generally sheltered by the shades of evening, to buy or sell. The 
traffic might add a few shillings to the weekly stock, but its tawdry 
disreputability was poorly atoned for by the shillings that dribbled 
through Mrs. Gurner’s hands, and served to pay the milkman, or 
propitiate the chandler with a trifle on account. 

Jarred went down-stairs at once, and into the shop, where he 
made a contemptuous survey of his mother’s stock-in-trade, set forth 
and displayed in a manner which Mrs. Gurner considered ‘taking:’ 
a limp blue-gauze ball-dress, crowned with a crumpled wreath of 
artificial camellias; a pair of soiled white-satin shoes, daintily placed 
side by side with a dilapidated fan; a rusty black moire-antique 
gracefully draped with a ragged yak-lace shawl; a ruby-velvet bon- 
net, perched on the top of an imitation-sable muff, suggestive of 
comfortable attire for the coming winter. 

‘I suppose, taking them in the heap, they might realise a five- 
pound note,’ mused Jarred. 

Mrs. Gurner emerged from her retirement on the other side of © 
a screen of drapery, and confronted her son with an injured air. 
She had been reading the seventeenth number of Mable Mandeville, 
or the Duchess’s Death-Warrant, in a comfortable corner, sheltered 
from autumn’s sharpening breezes by a tumbled velvet paletot and 
a silk dress or two hanging on a clothes-horse. 

‘ You’ve no call to depreciate the stock, Jarred,’ she said. ‘You 
had the full benefit of that one pound seventeen-and-sixpence I got 

. for the voylet satin, and if it hadn’t been for that money we should 
have been left without a drop of water for the tea-kettle. The col- 
lector called that very afternoon, quite out of patience.’ 

‘That’s all very well, mother, but how many one pound seven- 
teen-and-sixpences have we ever got out ofthis blessed hole? Half- 
a-crown or three-and-sixpence has been about your biggest line, in 
a general way.’ 

‘It has been a help, Jarred.’ 

‘ Perhaps it has, but I mean to try if we can’t do without such 
helps in future. I’ve always detested the business, you know, and 
the class of people it brings about us, whether they’re lady’s-maids 
out of place, or something worse ; and now that Loo has come home, 
as good a lady as any in the land, I’ve made up my mind to shut 
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up shop. So you may just put your rags together, and call in some 
one to value them, and then sell ’em offhand.’ 

‘There’s the good-will of the business, Jarred, if you think of 
moving,’ suggested Mrs. Gurner dolefully. 

‘The good-will of a business that brings in something under 
fifteen shillings a week at its best!’ ejaculated Jarred contemptuously. 
‘ Besides, I don’t think of moving ; I mean to furnish this room de- 
cently as a parlour, instead of pigging in that hole at the back; and 
in short, mother, though I daresay you won’t believe me, I mean 
to turn over a new leaf, and live like an artist and an honest man.’ 

‘I’m sure I’m very glad to hear you say as much, Jarred,’ re- 
plied Mrs. Gurner, with an emphasis on the word ‘say.’ ‘ Three 
hundred a year ought to be enough for us to live upon comfortably, 
and keep up a genteel appearance.’ 

‘I don’t know about the genteel appearance,’ said Mr. Gurner 
doubtfully. ‘ If it means living in a terrace of tabbies and govern- 
ment clerks, and going to church on Sunday mornings, it’s out of 
my line. Voysey-street does well enough for me.’ 

Mrs. Gurner heaved a plaintive sigh. 

‘It isn’t Voysey-street I’m afraid of, Jarred,’ she said, ‘ but 
the publics in the neighbourhood. You'll never be free from tempta- 
tion while you live within five minutes’ walk of the King’s Head.’ 

Jarred laughed this remonstrance to scorn. 

‘Do you suppose that a tavern-parlour is an institution peculiar 
to the neighbourhood of Voysey-street, mother ?’ he asked. ‘There 
are publics in your virtuous suburbs—yes, and sporting publics, too 
—in spite of the tabbies. But I do honestly mean to cut the turf. 
It has never brought me luck. I haven't the right sort of brains 
for book-making. It wants your stolid plodding dullard to make 
a Napoleon of the turf. I never was good at figures. Art and 
arithmetic won’t run in double harness.’ 

Comforted by this view of things, Mr. Gurner felt equal to turn- 
ing his back upon the sporting public and the ring. It was a con- 
soling sensation to feel himself too good for that kind of life, and to 
ascribe his failure to a superior genius. Nor had his friends of the 
turf behaved particularly well to him of late. Even Mr. Jobury, 
that mildest of butchers, had forgotten himself so far as to use in- 
sulting reference with regard to the nonpayment of that crown-piece 
borrowed on Hampton racecourse; a paltry sum, which no gentle- 
man would have degraded himself by remembering. His coffers 
being replenished by a handsome gift from Louisa, Jarred devised 
the most cutting manner of repaying the trifling loan, loftily ignor- 
ing divers previous amounts, which would have swollen the crown to 
a five-pound note. He called at Mr. Jobury’s one day at the family 
dinner-hour, and delivered the five shillings with sundry halfpence, 
neatly wrapped in paper and delicately sealed, to the small domestic 
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who opened the door, requesting the maiden, in a voice intended to 
be audible.in Mr. Jobury’s parlour, to inform her master that he 
refunded herewith the loan Mr. Jobury had been so uneasy about, 
principal and interest to date, and that he would be obliged for a 
receipt in full at Mr. Jobury’s convenience. 

This message, delivered in Jarred’s haughtiest tone, meant 
eternal divorcement between Jobury and Gurner. Three days 
afterwards Mr. Gurner received an unmistakably feminine epistle, in 
a scratchy caligraphy, beginning with Mr. Jobury’s compliments, and 
finishing in the first person with small i’s, requesting the repayment 
of those other moneys which Mr. Gurner stood indebted to his 
quondam friend. But of this somewhat vituperative composition 
Jarred discreetly avoided all acknowledgment. 

Having thus dissevered himself from his bosom friend, Jarred 
felt that he was on his way to the Temple of Virtue. The sight of 
his daughter had moved him deeply. Her grace, her refinement, 
awakened in him a new disgust for his own sordid life; her affec- 
tion, unchanged and unchanging, touched some gentler chord in his 
nature. He remembered remorsefully how little he had ever done 
to nurture so bright a flower; how this poor child had grown up like 
Cinderella, amidst dirt and ashes, without even a fairy godmother ; 
and how small a right he had to the love she yielded him so freely. 

‘I suppose you had to come to me on the sly, my girl,’ he said 
to his daughter, that night in Voysey-street. 

‘No, father, I never have any secrets from Walter,’ she ans- 
wered gently. ‘We only reached London at four o’clock-this afternoon. 
We are staying at the Charing Cross for a few days before we start 
for our autumn tour, and directly after dinner I sent for a cab and 
came here to you. Grandmother was so pleased to see me. It 
seemed like old times; except that there was no nagging,’ added 
Loo, with a smile. 

‘But your husband didn’t like your coming here, I'll warrant,’ 
said Jarred moodily. 

‘ Well, no, father, honestly he would keep us apart if he could. 
He hasn’t quite forgiven you for keeping him in hiding all the time 
he was ill. He thinks that through your conduct on that occasion 
he has been made to play a paltry part towards that poor young lady, 
Miss Chamney.’ 

‘ Why, what a blessed fool you are, Loo!’ exclaimed her father, 
with mingled aggravation and contempt. ‘Don’t you know that he 
would have married that poor young lady but for my coup d’état? 
If I had not contrived to make Dr. Ollivant believe he was dead 
and done for, young Leyburne would have been taken home to Mr. 
Chamney’s house, and nursed and petted and cried over by the young 
lady; and then when he got well of course he’d have married her, as 
in duty bound, and been miserable ever afterwards, since any one 
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with an eye in their head could have told that you were the only 
woman he ever cared for. There never was such a pig-headed, 
ungrateful girl as you, Loo, for looking at things in the wrong 
light. If it hadn’t been for my seizing upon the chance that Pro- 
vidence flung in my way, you’d never have been Walter Leyburne’s 
wife !’ 

‘I know that, father, and the knowledge of it has given me many 
a miserable hour. I owe all my happiness to a trick. I feel as if 
we had set a snare for Walter, and that I was the meanest of women 
in marrying him.’ 

‘ You couldn’t have married him if he hadn’t asked you, and he 
wouldn’t have married youif he hadn’t loved you better than any one 
else,’ retorted Jarred, with ever-increasing contempt. ‘ But I think 
you might be grateful to the man who saved your lover from his 
entanglement with another woman, and brought you and him to- 
gether, by one happy stroke of business. If I’d been a sleepy kind 
of a customer, and let the golden opportunity slip by me, you wouldn’t 
be Mrs. Walter Leyburne.’ 

Touched by this reproof, Loo put her arms round her father’s 
neck, and kissed him as tenderly as at their first greeting. 

‘ Dear father, I am not ungrateful,’ she said; ‘I know that all 
you did was done for my sake. Only—’ 

‘Only, you’re ashamed to remember that you owe all your 
good fortune to your poor old father’s help. Never mind, Loo, it is 
but the way of the world. When a man has mounted a ladder, the 
first thing he does is to kick it down. I’m not offended, and I’m 
not surprised.’ 

Jarred stood upon his dignity for a few minutes after this, and 
Loo had some slight difficulty in bringing him round again to his 
pleasanter humour. But he could not long resist the blandishments 
of the daughter who had been made a lady. She had an air and a 
grace that were so new to him. Her voice, always rich and full, 
had now a subdued sweetness that moved him like music. The 
wandering life she had led with her artist husband, the communion 
with all that is loveliest and grandest in nature, the study of all that 
is purest and noblest in art, had been a higher educational process 
than any formal scholastic routine ever devised by mortal teacher, 
and Loo had profited by her opportunities of culture. Jarred’s 
rugged nature succumbed to a new influence. 

At parting that night, Loo slipped her purse into her father’s 
hand. 

‘It’s only a little of my pocket-money, father,’ she said, ‘ but I 
daresay it may be useful.” 

‘ My dear, it will,’ replied Jarred frankly. 

‘ And by and by, if I can persuade Walter to stop in England, 
and settle down to his work, and make a name for himself, as I 
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am sure he could, I shall be able to come to see you very often, 
father,’ Loo said tenderly. ‘ You would like me to come, wouldn’t 
you ?’ 

‘ Like you to come! Why, what else in the world have I to be 
fond of or proud of, Loo? And you know I always was proud of 
you, my lass; not that I ever thought you'd grow up such a beauty.’ 

‘ And perhaps Walter might be of some use to you profession- 
ally,’ continued Loo, blushing at the paternal praise. ‘He could 
recommend you to people who want pictures restored, or violins 
doc—renovated,’ said Loo, tripping a little over the dubious word. 

‘ Perhaps he might, my dear, if he cared to take so much 
trouble,’ replied Jarred, rather stiffly. 

And thus father and daughter had parted, a day or two before 
Mr. and Mrs. Leyburne left London for that pleasant leisurely tour 
which brought them ultimately to the Irish lakes. 





It was the remembrance of this interview with his daughter 
which inspired Jarred with the yearning for a life somewhat more 
decent in tone than the loose fragmentary existence he had been 
leading for the last year or two. He did not sigh for actual re- 
spectability—days and nights regulated by the clock; meals at stated 
hours ; a ten-roomed house in the suburbs ; a bed of geraniums in 
a garden fourteen feet by twelve; and a parlour-maid with a white 
apron. These things had no attraction for him. But it had 
somehow entered into his mind that there was a better life within 
his capacity than that downhill career which he had been travelling 
with such companions as Joseph Jobury and that gentleman’s 
particular circle. Nay, evoked from some hidden depths in his 
nature, there had shone forth of late stray gleams of manhood and 
independence. That five-pound note earned from Mr. Ahasuerus, 
the violin dealer, by his own patient labour had been sweeter to 
him than Dr. Ollivant’s hush-money, or even largesse from Walter 
Leyburne, on whose purse a father-in-law had some claim. 

Jarred called in the nearest auctioneer without delay, and asked 
his advice as to the disposal of the second-hand wardrobe. Mr. 
Plyson, the auctioneer, who was experienced in the sale and barter 
of petty stocks-in-trade, looked about him dubiously for a minute or 
so before replying. 

‘ How long have you had the business ?’ he asked Mr. Gurner. 

‘It’s my mother’s business, not mine,’ answered Jarred con- 
temptuously. ‘ She’s been trading in these blessed rags for the last 
nineteen or twenty years, I believe.’ 

‘ Then why not sell the stock and good-will together ?’ asked the 
auctioneer. 

‘ That’s what I say,’ ejaculated Mrs. Gurner dolefully. 

‘Put an advertisement in Lloyd’s Weekly—A genteel old-es- 
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tablished business, admirably adapted to a widow or two sisters. 
Only a small capital required. Nothing degrading to the feel- 
ings.’ 

‘ That’s how I’ve always looked at it,’ moaned Mrs. Gurner. 

‘The stock by itself would hardly realise ten pounds, I should 
think,’ said the professional valuer; ‘but the stock and good-will 
ought to bring fifty.’ 

‘If you put it in that light, I’m agreeable,’ answered Jarred. 
‘I don’t know that I wouldn’t as leave live anywhere else, provided 
I can get a north light.’ 

The matter was decided on the spot. The auctioneer was to find 
a purchaser for the business, and a tenant for the house, in one and 
the same person, and Mrs. Gurner and her son were to transport 
their household goods to some new abode. So cleverly did this ac- 
complished agent manage matters, that in less than three weeks he 
reappeared in Voysey-street with two maiden sisters, whose minds 
were set upon a genteel business, and who entertained Mrs. Gurner’s 
ideas about the vulgarity of scales and weights. To these two 
spinsters, sallow of complexion and sour of aspect, Mr. Plyson ex- 
hibited Mrs. Gurner’s account-books, and demonstrated by a species 
of arithmetical conjuration that the business had been an eminently 
remunerative one during that lady’s lengthened career. He dwelt 
much upon the ladies’ wardrobe having been established twenty 
years, whereby he argued its unchequered prosperity; and was alto- 
gether so convincing, that the elderly spinsters, after coming back- 
wards and forwards several times, and ‘ mauling about’ the stock-in- 
trade, as Jarred called it, ultimately agreed to give five-and-forty 
pounds for the stock and good-will, and to become proprietors, as 
annual tenants, of the house and lodgers, ‘ all unfurnished and per- 
manencies,’ Mrs. Gurner remarked proudly. 

Mrs. Gurner was ravished at the prospect of removal to a new 
abode. Her dreams were haunted by visions of eight-roomed tene- 
ments at Brompton or South Kensington—districts which nowadays 
represent a distinction without a difference. She thought seriously 
of the Kennington-road, and had her fancies about Camberwell; and 
in her daily tasks and nightly slumbers she was pursued by the 
image of a nice little bit of garden, which, with the natural yearn- 
ing of a soul long prisoned in a labyrinthine wilderness of brick and 
mortar, she had set her mind upon possessing. 

‘It would be such an interest for you, Jarred,’ she pleaded, 
‘and so good for your health, to do a little gardening of a morning 
before breakfast, if it was only to train a scarlet-runner. You'd 
enjoy your roll and your rasher, or your Yarmouth bloater, ever so 
much better for a breath of fresh air.’ 

‘Well, I shouldn’t mind a bit of a grass-plat, and a tree to 
smoke my pipe under,’ said Jarred yieldingly. 
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‘Or an arbour, Jarred, with a nice little table in it, and all 
comfortable. Hops grow so quickly, and climb so gracefully.’ 

‘Yes, and so do slugs and spiders,’ grunted Jarred with a 
cynical air. 

‘Do you remember that arbour at Cricklewood, where we had 
tea one Sunday afternoon, ever so many years ago, when you took 
me for an outing, Jarred? We did so enjoy ourselves, and it was 
quite romantic and rural-like to hear the cows lowing in the mea- 
dows, and see the hansoms driving past to the Welsh Harp.’ 

‘I'll tell you what,’ said Jarred, after a few thoughtful whiffs of 
his pipe, ‘I wouldn’t mind a nice little detached cottage, where we 
could be snug and comfortable and all to ourselves, and where Loo 
could come to see us when she had the mind, without having a pack 
of street-boys and magging old women staring at her. But I won’t 
have anything to say to Brompton or South Kensington ; that sounds 
teo much like tabbies and psalm-singing.’ 

‘Besides which, I’m afraid the rents would be beyond us in 
that neighbourhood,’ replied Mrs. Gurner, ready to concede any 
point now that Jarred seemed inclined to satisfy the desire of her 
soul for a suburban residence and a garden. 

‘ Of course,’ said Jarred; ‘wherever there’s psalm-singing the 
rents go up. You stick a gothic church with a tall steeple in the 
middle of an empty field, and three years afterwards you’ve got a 
genteel suburb. The semi-detached villas sprout up like mushrooms 
after rain. I'll tell you what, old lady, if you’ve set your heart on 
a bit of garden, I'll walk over Camberwell way this afternoon, and 
look about me.’ 

‘Lor, Jarred,’ cried Mrs. Gurner, enraptured, ‘ when you speak 
like that you remind me of your father in his best days !’ 

‘Thank you, mother. I daresay you mean it as a compliment, 
but I don’t care to be reminded of any resemblance between myself 
and that party.’ 

‘He was as fine a man as ever wore shoe-leather when he and 
I were married,’ answered Mrs. Gurner plaintively. ‘ You remember 
him when he was but a wreck, Jarred; when things had gone wrong 
with him, and he’d been led astray. But you oughtn’t to be hard 
upon him, Jarred. It isn’t given to every one to keep the right 
path; and there’s many times I’ve sat in this chair and sobbed my 
heart out for fear your poor father’s weakness was hederitary, and 
you was going the same way.’ 

‘No,’ said Jarred with dignity; ‘I’m not a saint, but I have 
contrived to stop short of felony.’ 

‘ Ah, Jarred, if you knew how narrow is the line of dimergence! 
Your poor father would never have gone astray if it hadn’t been for 
the betting-ring. He always used to say it was a mill-stream, and 
would suck him down some day; and so it did.’ 
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‘I think you may as well let bygones be bygones, mother. 
There’s no particular good in raking up stale mud.’ 

‘ When the heart is overloaded, Jarred, there must be some 
relief.’ 

‘ You'd better employ yourself in furbishing up the stock against 
those two unhappy females enter into possession. I'll take an 
Atlas as far as Walworth-gate,’ said Jarred, putting on his hat. 

‘Coldharbour-lane is a lovely neighbourhood,’ suggested Mrs. 
Gurner. ‘I remember the famous Greenacre murder when I was a 
girl, and a portion of the body being found in Coldharbour-lane. 
There’s the Grove, too, where George Barnwell—’ 

But Jarred had vanished, and Mrs. Gurner, with her chronic 
sigh, took up a clothes-brush and began the work of renovation upon 
a well-worn velvet mantle. 

Perhaps Jarred, in yielding to his mother’s desire for fresh woods 
and pastures new—in the shape of ‘a bit of garden’—was not alto- 
gether sacrificing inclination to duty. In sooth, since the idea of 
mending his ways and breaking with the Jobury set had stolen upon 
him, Voysey-street had lost much of its old familiar charm. Voysey- 
street without the Jobury set was dismal as a deserted club-house, 
and Jarred felt that his only chance of holding himself aloof from 
the too fascinating parlour of the King’s Head was to put a three- 
mile walk, or a threepenny omnibus ride, between his own abode and 
temptation. Even then there was the possibility that the tempter 
might be too strong for him. He might find himself drawn back to 
the enchanted spot. Yet by quarrelling with Jobury he had, as he 
told himself, taken a step in the right direction. He and Mr. 
Jobury now cut each other with cruellest deliberation at every chance 
encounter; but were Jobury, overcome by a gush of feeling, to ex- 
tend his hand, and cry, ‘ Gurner, what an ass you’ve made of your- 
self!’ Jarred felt that all the strength of his manhood would not be 
strong enough to resist that friendly appeal. He would melt at 
once, and he and Joseph Jobury would again be as brothers. So 
Jarred made his way into Regent-street, by various short cuts 
through noisome alleys—having your throughbred Londoner’s anti- 
pathy to broad and airy streets and cleanly rectangular ways—and 
anon clambered up to the box-seat of an Atlas, which carried him 
as far as Walworth-turnpike. 

Mr. Gurner had passed the few years of his wedded life in this 
neighbourhood, and a thread of tender memories was interwoven with 
those narrow side-streets which intersect the district between the two 
broad highways of Walworth and Kennington, He had been fond 
of his young wife, after his own careless fashion, and they had lived com- 
fortably together for four years of a nomadic kind of existence ; roam- 
ing from lodging to lodging,with a small cartload of battered old goods 
and chattels, which just served to furnish a couple of rooms in a scanty 
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gipsy fashion. They had moved for the mere pleasure of locomotion, 
it would seem, but urged thereto by some fond hallucination that 
the new second-floor to which they were going was infinitely superior 
in accommodation and situation to the domicile they were leaving ; 
and in this manner had peregrinated all over Walworth—now to be 
found on a first-floor in Beresford-street ; anon ascending a story 
higher in Manor-place, or making a flank movement to Hampton- 
street. Mrs. Jarred Gurner had died of a cold caught in her last 
change of abode, on which occasion the nomads had pitched their tent 
too soon after the scrubbing of the floors. Old Mrs. Gurner was wont 
to describe pathetically how that damp second-floor back had settled 
upon Louisa’s lungs; but the gods may have beheld that young matron 
with peculiar favour, inasmuch as the fatal shaft struck her before 
age had withered or custom staled her in the estimation of Mr. 
Gurner. She died at four-and-twenty years of age, and Jarred 
honestly lamented her. It was after her death that he cast in his 
lot with his mother, and became joint proprietor with her of the house 
in Voysey-street, whither Louisa—then between two and three years 
old—was conveyed. And thus it happened that Loo had grown up 
in Voysey-street, and had no memory of any other shelter than that 
dingy old tenement in a decayed locality. 

To-day, surveying the bustling Walworth-road from the box-seat 
of the Atlas, Jarred felt a pang of regret for his bright young wife, 
dead twenty years ago. He remembered their shifty wandering life, 
their cosy little hot suppers, and savoury meat-teas; the banquets 
they had made upon bloaters and bread-and-butter; their aldermanic 
feasts upon sausages or a grilled haddock; their evening rambles in 
‘the Road,’ when the shop-windows were lighted and the pavements 
crowded, and the scene had, for them, all the life and brightness of a 
Parisian boulevard. 

‘ Poor old days, they’re past and gone!’ Jarred said to himself 
with a sigh. ‘I should have been a better man, I think, if Louisa 
had lived.’ 

An idle fancy this, perhaps; yet the thought had a softening 
influence, and Mr. Gurner esteemed himself more kindly on account 
of that capacity for better things which had been nipped in the bud 
by his wife’s untimely death. With this softer feeling full upon him, 
and at every footstep recalling fond memories of his youth, Jarred 
peregrinated Camberwell, and about sunset discovered a queer 
little lopsided house, with a weedy neglected garden backing on to 
a canal. The garden was small certainly, but it was larger than 
the oblong patch of barren ground which is usually allotted to a 
modern villa within three miles of Charing Cross, and it was screened 
from the outer world by a dense hedge of elder hawthorn. In the 
middle of the rank grass-plat there stocd a fine old pear-tree—a 
tree that must have been planted a century ago, when Camberwell 
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was among the most rustic of suburban villages—a tree with a thick 
rugged trunk and spreading branches, which in this autumnal season 
bore actual pears. They might have the flavour of turnips and the 
consistence of wood, but they were pears. 

That pear-tree decided Jarred. There was a decent-sized room 
on the first-floor, with a window facing north—an apartment which 
would serve for Mr. Gurner’s work-room ; and he did not concern 
himself in any wise about the rest of the rooms, which were somewhat 
small and eccentric in shape. He made no inquiries as to coal- 
cellar or wash-house, he drew no evil augury from the smoke- 
blackened chimneypiece in the kitchen; but he struck a bargain cn 
the spot with the agent who showed him the tenement. He was to 
have the house—Malvina Cottage was its name—rent-free for the 
ensuing quarter, on consideration of his foregoing all repair and 
embellishment thereof, and at an annual rent of five-and-twenty 
pounds afterwards. 

‘ And it’s one of the cheapest houses in Camberwell,’ said the 
agent with conviction, ‘and one of the most convenient for a small 
family.’ 

‘It seems to have been a longish time to let,’ remarked Jarred, 
contemplating the weedy garden. 

‘I might have let it no end of times if I hadn’t stuck out for a 
substantial tenant,’ replied the agent. ‘ By the bye, I suppose you 
can give satisfactory references ?’ 

‘I have lived twenty years in the house I now occupy,’ said 
Jarred loftily; ‘ and I can refer you to my landlord.’ 

‘ That’s more than sufficient.’ 

Jarred returned to Voysey-street after dark, well satisfied with 
his work. That pear-tree had fascinated him. He had pleasant 
ideas of long lazy Sabbath mornings, seated in a bee-hive chair 
under that tree, smoking the pipe of contentment, and listening to 
the church-bells as they called less independent-minded citizens to 
the morning service. He liked the notion of Malvina Cottage, that 
domicile being in a peculiarly retired corner—a narrow little bit of 
lane between a church and the canal, which led nowhere. He felt 
that he could live his own life there, and that his artistic powers in 
the manipulation of the fiddle family would burgeon afresh in that 
peaceful retirement. 

He gave Mrs. Gurner a glowing description of the cottage, firing 
that long-suffering matron’s soul with the idea that she was going to 
begin life afresh as a lady. 

‘You can keep a decent servant, old woman,’ he said; ‘ not one 
of your chance girls, that come from nowhere, and are always gone 
home to their mothers when one wants them to run on an errand. 
On the income Leyburne allows us, and what I can add to it, we 
ought to live comfortably.’ 
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‘ And so we can, Jarred, if you will keep away from the public- 
house.’ 

‘I mean to do it, mother. I shall take my glass of hollands- 
and-water at home like a gentleman. I’m sick of your public-house 
riffraff.’ 

This was Jarred Gurner’s renunciation of his vices, and he was 
very much in earnest. He had tasted too much of the dust and 
ashes that constitute the core of life’s Dead-Sea fruit, and was in- 
clined to forego pleasures that had brought discomfort and disgust 
in their train. And deep in his heart there lurked the desire to be 
more worthy of his handsome daughter, a less incongruous element 
in Mrs. Walter Leyburne’s life. 

‘I know she’s fond of me,’ he said to himself, ‘and she has 
been true as steel from first to last. But if she were to meet me 
walking in the street with any of my old chums she’d be obliged to 
cut me. I should like to stand a little bit higher in the social scale, 
so that Loo could point to me and say, ‘‘ That’s my father,” with- 
out a blush.’ 
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Tue ‘amiable author of Paul and Virginia,’ as it is still the 
fashion to call him, has great reason to complain, if he keeps up 
his knowledge of current events, of the hard fate which, after all 
the misfortunes and disgraces of his life, inflicted upon him the 
greatest misfortune of all, a biographer. Thanks to M. Aimé- 
Martin, who married the young widow of St. Pierre, we know the 
true history of the man over whose beautiful sentiments so many 
schoolgirls have wept; and, in spite of the thick wash of eulogy 
which he lays on his hero, we can arrive at something like the truth 
which lies below. 

It would be hardly worth while, considering Pawl and Virginia 
alone, and the place which it still occupies in literature, to destroy 
any popular idea of its author, who, like the puppets of his brain, 
might just as well remain an imaginary and perfect being. But his 
life is so singularly illustrative of the age to which he belonged, that 
we may perhaps give a few details, taken from the account furnished 
by his greatest admirer. 

As for the facts themselves, we must remember that we get them 
at second-hand. They appear first to have been communicated by the 
great man himself, in his old age, to his wife, or perhaps to Aimé- 
Martin, and were by him imparted to an admiring world. No man 
likes to dwell upon his own humiliations, and no biographer but 
sinks as much as possible what is painful and derogatory to record. 
But the publication of St. Pierre’s correspondence with his friend 
M. Hennin, coupled with contemporary criticism, shows us pretty 
clearly what was the early life of St. Pierre. 

He was one of that great band of adventurers who filled Paris, 
and all the courts of Europe, in the eighteenth century. He was 
full of ideas, chiefly of an unpractical nature ; absolutely penniless, 
of questionable birth, of unbounded ambition. On the other hand, 
he had self-confidence, ambition, perseverance, and impudence. 
With these gifts he had all the qualities of success. And yet till 
the age of fifty he failed, and succeeded then in a line which he had 
hitherto either despised or ignored. ‘ Rien n’est sur que l’imprévu.’ 

He was born in 1787, at Havre, the eldest of four children. 
His father, who appears to have been poor, boasted of being de- 
scended from Eustache de St. Pierre, of Calais fame. His godmo- 
ther, the Countess Bernardine de Bayard, also miserably poor, loved 
to tell long stories of the court and the princesses of her youth. Be- 
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tween father and godmother, the boy was likely to grow up, as he 
actually did, with grossly exaggerated ideas as to the value of birth 
and wealth. ' 

Aimé-Martin tells a good many stories about his boyhood, ob- 
viously due to the recollections of St. Pierre himself in his old age. 
Thus we hear of a characteristic sentiment, uttered when quite young, 
which fills one with suspicion ; also a characteristic story, and a few 
characteristic incidents of childhood, all pointing to the future great- 
ness of young Bernardin. So about the childhood ofall great men, 
except Shakespeare perhaps, stories gather by which we may pre- 
dict, after the event, their future distinction. The bees gather round 
the lips of the infant poet ; the infant Hercules strangles the snakes 
in his cradle ; the infant St. Pierre recognises the existence of a 
God by the chance appearance of a sunbeam. 

It is not, however, clear how the first years of his life were spent. 
He received a commission in the Engineers, in his twenty-third year, 
by some mistake, the commission having been meant for another. 
He served for a year in Germany, being present at a victory and a 
defeat, and either getting disbanded or cashiered—it is uncertain 
which—for quarrelling with his superior officer, a creature of no 
sentiment at all. 

Making his way home again, he does not seem to have been re- 
ceived with rapture by his father, who had by this time married again. 
Once more, then, he returned to Paris, this time with six louis in 
his pocket, and began to ask everybody he knew to provide for him. 

By great good luck there was the prospect of a siege at Malta. 
The French slaves, sixty in number, on board a Turkish man-of- 
war had revolted in the absence of the captain and part of the 
crew, and managed to gain possession of the ship, which they steered 
to Malta, and handed over to the Knights of St. John. The Otto- 
man Porte, after making an example of the captain by cutting off 
his head, naturally enough wanted their ship back again, and on 
getting a refusal proposed to besiege Valetta. Preparations were 
accordingly made by the Knights for a resolute defence ; they wrote 
to France for Engineers, and St. Pierre received, he says, a promise 
of a commission, with orders to start at once. On board the ship, 
his brother officers refused to recognise him; and on landing at 
Valetta, he discovered, to his disgust, that no commission at all 
was coming for him, and that he was sent out as draughtsman to 
the corps. He thereupon, says his biographer, retired into seclu- 
sion till he could leave Malta. Probably not being received as an 
officer and a gentleman, he lived in great sulkiness, doing what work 
there was to do with a bad grace. This must have been the case, 
indeed, for he returned to Paris—no siege at all coming off—with 
six hundred livres in his pocket. 

With this sum he began the world again at twenty-five. Re- 
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newing his applications for some appointment, wearying out his 
patrons by repeated letters, he tried meantime to make a little 
money by taking pupils in mathematics. This was not remunera- 
tive, most of his pupils not paying at all. Becoming almost desti- 
tute, therefore, he began to perfect the details of a mighty scheme, 
which I suppose had been long maturing in his brain. This was 
no less a project than to found a republic of virtuous men. Like 
all dreamers, the lower he sank the brighter became his dreams, and 
the deeper his distress the loftier was his ambition. So Hogarth’s 
starving poet decorates his walls with a plan of Potosi, and Gold- 
smith’s prisoner for debt clamours for the honour of British liberty. 

Now it was manifestly absurd to think of establishing a republic 
of Virtue in France, or by aid of the French government. He would 
have to go abroad, for which purpose he tried to raise a little money. 
His father could give him none. He furnished him, however, with 
what might have been useful to him, his papers of nobility—a third- 
rate kind of nobility, it is to be presumed, for St. Pierre suppressed 
the principal paper, and as there was no shield, invented one for 
himself, emblazoning it with what heraldic art he had. Further, he 
assumed the title of Chevalier, to which he had no right. It is satis- 
factory to add that his attempt at imposture brought him to grief, 
certainly in Prussia, probably in Russia. 

He first went to the Hague, with an introduction to the French 
ambassador, who was old, a little crazy, and an alchemist. He 
became persuaded that St. Pierre had the secret, and because he 
could not extort it from him refused any help. So that he would 
have starved had it not been for a worthy compatriot, editor of a 
gazette, who came to his assistance, lent him money, and even 
offered him his wife’s sister in marriage. St. Pierre refused the 
lady, borrowed the money, and went on to Lubeck. 

It is worth noticing that all the friends who really helped him 
were men of the bourgeois class—his own. It is also worthy of 
remark that he claims to have refused three distinct advantageous 
offers of marriage. 

At Lubeck, the Chevalier de Chazot pointed out to him that for 
a young man of his abilities, birth, and name, Russia was the true 
ground; and he lent him money to go there. To make one more 
observation, we may call attention to the fact that there is never 
the slightest mention of any repayment of money. 

Among a crowd of philosophers, soldiers, cooks, singers, and 
artists, he made his way to St. Petersburg. He had one letter—to 
M. Torelli, the imperial painter. Torelli would do nothing for him, 
and he became in peril of actual starvation. Fortunately, however, 
he found a friend in the crown jeweller, who managed to get him 
sent, on to Moscow, where Catherine then was, in the suite of a Rus- 
sian general. It was the depth of winter. The general made him 
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travel with his servants in an open sledge, half starved him, and 
subjected him to the deepest humiliations. 

On the road, however, he made the acquaintance of an aide-de- 
camp of the general, whom he calls Barardine. By his means, he 
was introduced to General du Bosquet, who actually did something 
for him, for he made him sous-lieutenant in the Russian Engineers, 
and because St. Pierre’s pride forbade him ever to accept money as a 
present, lent him some money to pay for his outfit. And now, 
once more certain of next day’s bread, he began to elaborate and 
perfect his magnificent scheme of a new republic, which he resolved 
on the day of his presentation to present to Catherine. 

The eventful day arrived. Before a crowd of courtiers he was 
presented, and received a gracious smile and a few words of welcome 
from the sovereign. Forgetting his intention of presenting her, in 
a neat speech, with his project, he stammered out something mean- 
ingless, and with a smile Catherine passed on. He pretended after- 
wards that he had made so favourable an impression that Count 
Orloff’s knees trembled, and his friend Barardine urged him to 
follow up his advantage and cut out the favourite. 

The count’s jealousy, however, was of short duration, if it ever 
existed, for we find him asking St. Pierre to breakfast with him, 
and offering him what assistance was in his power. He even went 
so far as to place a bag of money on the table, which St. Pierre’s 
nobility of sentiment would not permit him, of course, to accept. 
Pulling out, however, his precious memoir of a proposed republic, 
he laid it before Orloff, who, we are told, accepted it coldly. 

He seems to have served in Russia for about four years. During 
this time he had another advantageous offer of marriage, narrowly es- 
caped Siberia, and got no promotion. Finally, he was permitted to 
resign, and shifting his illusions still from country to country, he 
thought he would go to Poland, to fight for the liberties of the 
nation. He went; made the acquaintance of a certain princess, of 
whom he became enamoured ; tried to distinguish himself; was taken 
prisoner by the Russians without having distinguished himself at all ; 
was let go on his promise to fight no more against Russia; and re- 
turning to Warsaw, obtained the warrior’s meed, the love of his 
lady. He remained with her a year. At the end of that time he 
left her, to get some appointment, if possible, at Vienna. Return- 
ing unsuccessful, she greeted him coldly, and sent him a letter of 

farewell. ‘ Vos passions,’ she says, ‘ sont des fureurs que je ne puis 
plus supporter. Revenez a la raison et songez a votre état, et a 
vos devoirs.’ 

He borrowed money, and went to Dresden with the full inten- 
tion of returning, sword in hand, the avenger. 

An episode is here related which may be taken with as many 
grains of reservation as the reader pleases. He was noticed for 
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several days by a young lady in the suburbs of Dresden, who, deeply 
veiled and in mourning, watched him while he, a prey to sad re- 
flections, sat almost unobservant of her. But one evening a little 
page approached him with a letter: 

‘ Laissez les graves méditations. Le matin de la vie est fait 
pour aimer. Je veux vous couronner de roses, et vous rappeler au 
plaisir. Belle et volage comme Ninon, je connais des secrets pour 
toutes les peines. Hatez-vous. Le temps fuit, et l’amour passe 
comme un oiseau.’ 

The page takes him by the hand. A carriage waits. He is 
driven to some unknown house, ushered through splendidly-furnished 
rooms, and he finds in the last ‘la belle inconnue’ lying on beds of 
roses. It reads like a fairy tale. He is crowned with flowers— 
our Bernardin of the beautiful sentiments and the superior virtue 
—supper is served by young maidens ‘ légérement vétues,’ harps 
play, and the young chatelaine is at once tender and witty and 
beautiful. He stays in this Capua for nine days, forgetful of his 
princess, of his duties, and his sentiments. On the ninth evening 
she entertains him with a series of tableaux vivants, executed by 
her troop of maidens. Then, waving her wand, they disappear. 
‘ Chevalier,’ she said, ‘ un pouvoir plus fort que le mien m’oblige a 
vous rendre la liberté ; je romps la chaine qui vous retenait. Plus 
de soucis. Courez 4 de nouveaux plaisirs. Hatez-vous! Le temps 
fuit, et l'amour passe comme un oiseau.’ 

He went. But he could no longer stay in Dresden; and aban- 
doning all idea of entering Poland knee-deep in blood, he repaired 
to Berlin, still in search of fortune. He nearly found it there, for 
he made an excellent friend in Herr von Taubenheim, who offered 
him his daughter. I am ashamed to say that he refused this the 
third offer made to him, on the ground that he could no longer love. 
What with the princess and the ‘ belle inconnue,’ his heart was ex- 
hausted. So getting no success in a little begging that he tried fora 
commission in the Prussian army, chiefly because they found out that 
his pretensions to title and rank had no foundation, he went back to 
France—I daresay Taubenheim lent him the money—and found 
his father dead and his sister gone to a convent. Life became very 

ismal to him, though he was but twenty-nine. ‘Je trace,’ he says, 
‘comme le beeuf, le pénible sillon qu’on appelle la vie, sans regarder 
devant ni derriére moi.’ This means that he had no money, and 
could get no place. 

After more begging, he got appointed on the Engineers’ staff in 
the Isle of France, being informed that his duty would be to take 
charge of Fort Dauphin, in Madagascar, to make roads, civilise the 
country, and generally to carry out the highest ideal of pastoral 
life. On arriving, however, after a long and miserable voyage of 
nearly five months, he found that ifhe went to Madagascar his prin- 
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cipal duty would be to carry on the slave trade. Therefore he remained 
| in the Isle of France, attached to the surveyor-general’s department, 
if and sulked, much as he had done in Malta. He appears there to 
| have made himself as miserable as possible; his account of the 
island is splenetic and ill-tempered ; he says he hadebut one friend, 
a dog; he quarrelled with M. Poivre, the intendant, who began by 
being his friend; he lived alone in a cabin, and amused himself by 
studying botany and natural history. While he was there, the 
wreck of the St. Gérant happened, with the loss ofall on board, in- 
cluding two young ladies, passengers, except seven sailors. The 
gallant captain of the ship, thinking it beneath his dignity to take 
off his clothes and swim ashore, went down with all his orders on 
and sword in hand. The wreck was visible from the shore, and we 
may fancy the sentimental philosopher watching dry-eyed, while the 
people wept, resolving what he could make out of it. Virginia came 
out of it. The captain’s pride becomes the maiden’s modesty ; an 
imaginary Paul battles with the waves; an imaginary mother sinks 
into a premature grave (there was a real mother, but she married 
three times after the disaster); and a whole crowd of the most beauti- 
ful sentiments were evoked from the incident in his seething brain 
when he got back to France, and found time to put them together.* 
He went back in 1771, after three years of exile, still without 
money, and began begging again. This time he changed his tactics, 
and instead of asking for place, he asked for introductions to lite- 
rary men—having formed new projects. M. de Breteuil introduced 
him to D’Alembert, and the simple-hearted philosopher received him 
with kindness, and undertook to help him in his publication of the 
Voyage to the Isle of France. But St. Pierre was again disgusted. 
He had looked for perfection, and found, or thought he found, 
i} that philosophers were, after all, only men, jealous, self-seeking, 
1 and envious. All this D’Alembert, at least, was not. Disappointed 
. at the loss of another and a favourite illusion, our unfortunate sen- 
1 timentalist began to meditate retirement from the ways of men. 
| But first he published his Voyage. The book had a fair amount 
- of success; and he went into society on the strength of it. Two 
| incidents happened, however, which drove him for a time altogether 
] from the haunts of his fellows. The first was when, at an insult 
i offered him by his bookseller, he forbore the undoubted privilege of 
1 | his nobility—the right of caning him. The second was when, after 
i he had imitated the conduct of Joseph under well-known circum- 
stances, the lady, in place of bringing a false charge against him, 
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‘ * The tombs are still to be seen in Mauritius of Paul and Virginia. They are 
| beautifully placed beside’a brook in the thick shade of a grove. An Indian, lightly 
clad, guardsthem. Pointing to one, he says, in his patois, ‘ Ca, m’sie, ga Baul Sahib ; 
ga l’autre, ga Ma’amzelle Burraguinie.’ Here, at least, is immortality. These ceno- 
taphs are of brick, and are gradually crumbling to pieces, every enthusiastic visitor 
taking away a piece, 
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retailed the true story. He found to his unfeigned disgust that 
virtue and self-restraint get really no reward at all in this world 
of evil. He was despised by both men and women ; ladies openly 
laughed at him; a bishop congratulated him publicly on his 
Christian principles—this must have been a bitter pill; an abbé 
compared him to Themistocles; while men attributed his forbear- 
ance in the matter of the bookseller to cowardice. Fortunately, 
he had, as usual, made a friend. Rousseau, equally disgusted with 
the world, was his new intimate. Together they resolved to find 
in solitude what society would not offer; and we read of long ex- 
cursions into the country, when the two recluses would dine to- 
gether simply under an umbrageous elm, and feed their melancholy 
with the tallest and most beautiful talk. It is pleasant to think 
of the two virtuous philosophers sitting opposite to each other on 
the sward, probably with a pasty and a bottle between their out- 
stretched legs, discoursing on the beauties of nature and the 
wickedness of the age. 

There is good reason to suppose, however, that about this time 
St. Pierre became afflicted with a kind of hypochondria which, 
more than the slights of society, drove him into solitude. The 
imaginative man cradles himself a long time in illusions and dreams. 
For him no failure means defeat ; no long succession of failures kills 
his hopes. Only there comes a time when the illusions of youth, 
protracted long beyond the ordinary period, absolutely die away, and 
until age and success bring a kind of Indian summer the reality of 
life in more than its real nakedness stands out before the eyes. 
St. Pierre was now between forty and fifty. He had done nothing, 
succeeded in nothing; he had no prospects, very few friends. The 
retrospect of his past life, a series of humiliations and disgraces, 
could not have been inspiriting ; the chances of the future were un- 
certain. His spirits seem to have been for the time crushed. He 
says himself: ‘ Je fus frappé d’un mal étrange ; des feux semblables 
& ceux des éclairs sillonaient ma vue. Tous les objets se présen- 
taient 4 moi doubles et mouvants . . . mon coeur n’était pas moins 
troublé que ma téte. Dans le plus beau jour d’été, je ne pouvais 
traverser la Seine en bateau sans éprouver des anxiétés intolérables 

. . Si je passais seulement dans un jardin public prés d’un bassin 
plein de l’eau, j’éprouvais des mouvements de spasme et d’horreur. 
Il yavait des moments ou je croyais avoir été mordu, sans le savoir, 
par quelque chien enragé. Il m’était arrivé bien pis; je l’avais 
été par la calomnie.’ 

The nature of the calumny I have already explained. A strong 
man would surely have borne up against the ridicule of his own 
virtue. But St. Pierre was not a strongman. Ste. Beuve finds in 
this hypochondriac attack the crisis of his life. After it was over, 
he thinks St. Pierre was a different man. I venture to differ from 
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so great a critic. He remained, I believe, through life the same. 
Men do not change ; their course is always in a certain direction, 
though the way is not straight, winding here and there according to 
circumstances. 

Sentimental, visionary, a builder of unpractical schemes and 
framer of Utopian systems, St. Pierre always was; sanguine and 
hopeful he always was, save at this the period of his greatest de- 
pression. Luckily about this time an event occurred which not only 
prevented a recurrence of misery and humiliation, but which placed 
him where.he had long wanted to be, in the position of a leader in 
the ranks of thought. This event was the publication of his once- 
celebrated Etudes. They obtained a brilliant success. He had at 
last found his true line—not in framing an impossible colony, nor in 
begging for pensions and appointments to which he had neither 
claim nor right, but in the delineation and appreciation of nature. 
And he had the good sense to work to the end of his days at the 
mine he had discovered. 

Four years later appeared Paul and Virginia. After this he had 
nothing to do but to sit still while his worshippers penned his 
praises, and to accept with hungry hands—he had waited so long 
—the praise and pudding that came in now in no stinted mea- 
sure, for to men of St. Pierre’s nature there is no happiness save 
in success. 

The ms. had been in his hands a long time. He read it one 
night at Madame Necker’s. Buffon was there, and Thomas, the 
highest-minded, though not the ablest, of all the writers of the time, 
and a crowd of ladies. The ladies wept, but Thomas snored, and 
Buffon got up and called for his carriage ; and when the reading was 
finished, Madame Necker kindly pointed out to him the many faults 
of the work, and assured him it would never succeed. 

In 1792, Louis XVI.— it was almost the last appointment he 
made—appointed him intendant of the Jardin des Plantes. He 
married Mademoiselle Didot, the daughter of his publisher, being 
then fifty-five years of age ; and when his office was suppressed a 
few months later, went quietly to live at Essone, far from the 
trouble and disorder of the revolution. 

From this place he published his Indian Cottage and the Har- 
monies, and drank deep draughts of that profound philosophy which 
is to be found in the Vicar of Wakefield, Télémaque, and Virgil’s 
Eclogues—his favourite reading. Like Candide, too, he cultivated 
his garden. 

But so great a man could not be suffered to remain in obscurity. 
He was appointed Professor of Moral Philosophy at the Ecole Nor- 
male. This institution being suppressed, he retired again, but was 
once more called to active life, to lecture at the Institute. He 
wound up a preliminary oration by declaring his belief in the exist- 
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ence of God. It was in the enlightened period—the early days of 
the republic—and his colleagues could not endure among them a 
person of such limited views. He was therefore ejected, and it must 
have been the proudest moment of his life when he suffered for 
virtue’s sake. Once before, indeed, he had so suffered, but in a 
different way. Ridicule is one thing, persecution is another. 

He made the acquaintance of Louis Bonaparte, who called upon 
him and informed him that his brother the general carried Paul 
and Virginia under his pillow, ‘as Alexander carried Homer.’ Fancy 
the smile of gratified pride that would steal over the face of our 
philosopher at such a compliment! Louis brought him the ms. 
of a pastoral novel by his brother Joseph. Joseph himself called 
upon him. Finally, even the great general called, and asked him 
to dinner. He characteristically showed his gratitude by presenting 
Napoleon with a copy of his Etudes, and reminding him how 
irregularly his pension was paid. His wife died, and he married 
again, a very young lady this time, a Mademoiselle de Pellepore, 
who after his death married Aimé-Martin, his biographer. And 
he died in 1814, full of honours and of gratified ambition. 

His admiring family in his old age loved to take down and 
chronicle his sayings. These are, as a rule, profoundly egotis- 
tical. Having thought about nobody but himself during a long 
life, it was but natural that when at last he got an audience he 
should speak out of the fulness of his heart. For the rest his re- 
marks are commonplace. 

For instance, this marvellously novel truth is paraded: ‘Il m’a 
toujours fallu'du courage pour pardonner une injure.’ And these 
utterances, oracular enough, do not greatly advance our knowledge 
of human nature : 

‘Je me communique a tout le monde, etje ne me livre a per- 
sonne.” ‘Le peu de gloire que j’ai recueilli, je le dois a l’adver- 
sité.’ ‘Ma réputation n’est qu’une petite flamme agitée par les 
vents : si elle attire quelques regards de mes contemporains, si elle 
éclaire les infortunés, c’est que je l’ai allumée au pied de l'image 
sainte de la Providence.’ 

He was, to sum up, a philanthropist who helped no one but 
himself ; a moralist whose own morals were shaky; an advocate of 
human dignity who had little personal respect; an enthusiast of 
nature who wrote from the town; a preacher of virtue who was 
ashamed when they ridiculed him for the practice of virtue ; an elo- 
quent orator with a voice too weak to be heard; a republican with 
a morbid shame at the lowness of his own birth; an advocate 
of truth who took a title and a shield which did not belong to 
him; and a writer who, while he loathed tropical life, succeeded 
better than any other before or since in catching the spirit of 
the tropics and depicting the dreamy sensitive nature of the chil- 
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dren of the tropics. Add to this an excitability of nerves, a morbid 
jealousy and suspicion of all men, a constant desire to be and to seem 
what he was not, an extraordinary share of vanity, a charm of man- 
ner which everywhere made him friends, with a profound illusion, 
which nothing could destroy, “of perfection in human nature— 
and we have the character of Benardin de St. Pierre as I gather 
it from the laudatory life of him by his friend and the husband of 
his widow, Aimée-Martin. But for the facts there narrated, some of 
which I have given, I think they must be received with great caution. 
I gather from them that he endured, in the first forty years of his life, 
perpetual humiliations on account of his desireto be considered a gen- 
tleman by birth, and his impudent assumption of the title of Cheva- 
lier ; that he went about everywhere under false pretences, was found 
out, and suffered accordingly ; that he occupied subordinate positions, 
of which he was afterwards ashamed; that the reasons for his giving 
up his appointments are nowhere satisfactory ; and that his failures 
and miseries were all due to his egotism and vanity. 


WALTER BESANT. 
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WALLS HAVE EYES. 











WALLS HAVE EYES 


Tuat walls have ears asserted old tradition ; 
Word to the wise : 

More dangerou. \»y far true Love’s position ; 
For walls have eyes. 


Full oft Love’s deepest secrets are unspoken ; 
None hovering near, 

Save in a murmur’d sigh or accent broken, 
Its truth might hear. 


But when lip press’d to lip and heart to heart is 
All speechlessly, 

Much may those hateful visitants, third parties, 
Not hear, but see. 


So stood, and meditated keen reprisal, 
The fiend of old, 

While the first pair, in bowers Paradisal, 
Their love soft-told. 


So stands duenna prim or rigid censor, 
While closely press’d 

Love holds young Beauty—Fidei Defensor !— 
Clasp’d to his breast. 


Yes, Argus-eyed and basilisk of vision, 
Grudging Love’s bliss, 

Cold Envy stands beside the bower elysian 
And notes each kiss. 


So for the desert wild, the boundless ocean, 
Love ever sighs ; 


Where stand there not, to mark each blest emotion, 


Those walls with eyes! 


MAURICE DAVIES. 


Tuirp Series, Vou. IV. F.S. Vou. XXIV. 
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UNDERGROUND LONDON 
A Plex for People buried Alive 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


‘DiscoursES upon subjects relating to the public,’ observes Swift 
(Last Four Years of the Queen), ‘ usually seem to be calculated for 
London only, and some few miles about it; while the authors sup- 
pose their readers to be informed of several particulars to which those 
who live remote are, for the generality, utter strangers. Most people 
who frequent this town acquire a sort of smattering (such as it is) 
which qualifies them for reading a pamphlet, and finding out what 
is meant by innuendoes or hints at facts or persons, and initial letters 
of names; wherein gentlemen at a distance, although perhaps of 
much better understandings, are wholly in the dark.’ These remarks 
seem to me to comprise a very strong caveat to cockneys against the 
practice too common with them, and, I freely confess, with myself, 
of imagining that the complacently half-confident manner in which 
we speak of our trumpery local brangles and factions must be under- 
stood by people at adistance. The country, it is true, is now much 
nearer town, morally speaking, than was the case in the time when 
the Western stage-coach consumed four days in getting to Exeter, and 
provincial squires were dependent for their supplies of small-talk on 
periodical newsletters despatched by Grub-street hacks, who knew 
much more about the doings at Hockley-in-the-Hole or Mount 
Scoundrel in the Fleet than about the intrigues of St. James’s or 
the gossip of the coffee-houses ; and your Liverpool, your Manchester, 
your Edinburgh man might be sorely offended, to-day, if it were hinted 
that he were not fully conversant with all the polite slang of London 
society, and as fully able to discuss the subtly-put points and the 
dexterous allusions made in the ‘ Occasional Notes’ of the Pall Mall 
or the afternoon chat in the club bay-windows. It must be owned, 
nevertheless, that London story-tellers and London journalists talk 
a great deal too much for their fellow Londoners, and that they 
are apt to forget that Regent-street does not extend to John o’ Groats, 
and that Mile End is not the Land’s End. With a little patience 
and perspicacity it would be easy every morning to pick out of the 
leading articles of the chief metropolitan newspapers scores of ‘ in- 
nuendoes and hints’ which, so far as provincial readers are concerned, 
might just as well have been written in Chinese. Nor is this all. 
The daily journals of London habitually and audaciously claim uni- 
versality of circulation and influence; yet they as habitually elect 
to devote the larger portion of their space to the discussion of topics 
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which may be totally uninteresting to ‘ gentlemen who live remote.’ 
What does a Yorkshire curate care to know about the conviction of a 
dairyman at Peckham Rye for watering his milk? and what entertain- 
ment can an old lady at Bournemouth derive from a verbatim report 
of a stormy meeting of the Clerkenwell vestry? Local politics, local 
prejudices, and—I use the term without apology, and because every- 
body will understand it—local ‘jaw’ are among the curses of this 
age. Every spoke of the wheel has a fly sitting upon it, and buzzing 
out, ‘ How I keep moving ;’ every apple has something to say about 
his proficiency in swimming; and every bellows-blower thinks him- 
self the incarnation of a Handel Festival: big organ, band, chorus, 
Sims Reeves, Sir Michael Costa, and all. 

That a practice should be foolish and reprehensible enforces no 
rule, I take it, against your indulging in that practice whenever you 
feel so inclined. Were this not the case, who would eat ice-pudding 
or drink 34 port ? Who would smoke, or back the favourite, or read 
three-volume novels, or pay seven shillings for a stall at the Lady 
Godiva Theatre, or sit up until three in the morning playing Van 
John? Thus having, as I hope, conclusively pointed out the folly 
and indecorum of which cockneys are guilty in giving up to party 
(that is to say, to cockneydom) that which should be meant for man- 
kind, I very calmly admit that the present paper is one the subject 
and the treatment of which are not likely to interest any one save 
Londoners, and a certain proportion of strangers domiciled within 
our gates. I have written the paper, however, chiefly because I think 
that it is wanted, and that it will be useful. 

My text is Underground London; but it is necessary to explain 
what I mean by this term. I am not about to trouble you with any 
remarks concerning the main drainage. I remember once making a 
pilgrimage to.a place called, I think, Crowsnest or Crossness Point 
on the river, where the great system of metropolitan sewerage was to 
disembogue itself into Thames; and I remember that we were a 
very grand party who assembled to see the wonderful system ‘ in- 
augurated.’ We were headed by a gracious Prince and his Brother ; 
and H. R.H., I am given to understand, expressed some humorous 
dissatisfaction because the luncheon took place in a marquee instead 
of a sewer. We had walked, indeed, up and down ever so many 
drains, the floors of which, having been nicely gravelled and the walls 
illumined by gas, put me in mind, not remotely, of so many Italian 
walks at old Vauxhall. There was a greater personage than any R. H. 
present, too, at the gathering in question—a tall old gentleman of 
benign aspect, and who wore, I remember, a black-satin stock of an- 
tique pattern and of portentous height. Nobody would venture to 
wear such a stock nowadays, except, perhaps, Mr. Scott Russell. 
The tall old gentleman was Sir John Thwaites, popularly called ‘ King 
Thwaites,’ erst Chairman of the Board of Works. I can say of him 
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classical quotations) Vidi tantum; for I saw the defunct king but 
for a moment; ‘and methinks I see him now, with a wreath of 
orange-blossoms’—no, with that wonderful stock about his neck. A 
very noticeable man this, of quite surprising energy, strength of will, 
sound judgment, and inalterable determination to have things done; 
and he did in his time an immensity of good to London. He had 
been originally in trade, I think, and was altogether a representative 
bourgeois of the very best type. 

It is not anent this Underground London that I wish to treat, 
although there are plenty of materials germane to the subject lying 
ready to my hand, in the shape of Blue-books, the reports of Sir Joseph 
Bazalgette the engineer, and an article in the Daily News, whose 
conductors took it into their heads one day to send a special cor- 
respondent into the sewers. Where he descended, or at what point 
he made his appearance on the upper earth again, I do not recollect— 
I think it was somewhere between Ludgate and Finsbury-square; but 
I gathered from conversation with him afterwards that he did not in 
any wise relish his mission. It was, throughout, Malebolgian. He 
had been fitted out in first-rate scavenger style by the kindness of 
the authorities of the department, and, when he emerged into day- 
light, fancied it would be rather ‘the thing’ to get himself photo- 
graphed in full mudlark costume—jersey,jack-boots, fantail-hat, dark- 
lantern, and so forth. With this intent he walked down Cheapside 
to the studio of an eminent photographer, and as he strode along the 
pavement the jostling crowd ‘ made a lane for him.’ Had he beena 
bishop—or a sweep—he could not have received more practical de- 
ference. His interview with the eminent photographer, or rather 
with the photographer’s clerk, for he got no farther than the wait- 
ing-room of the studio, was more brief than satisfactory. He was, 
ere he could explain the purport of his errand, hastily ordered off; 
nay, he was threatened with the police if he stood upon the order of 
his going. So he went away, somewhat crest-fallen, even down to 
Fleet-street, thinking that he would call upon his editor and report 
how conscientiously he had performed his mission. The editor was 
very glad to see him, for he was a good and worthy man; but, after 
a very short parley, gave him good-humouredly to understand that 
his room just then would be infinitely preferable to his company. 
He did not shake his hand, but he held his own editorial nose, as 
he bade him farewell. Such is life. The world knows nothing of 
its greatest men; and my friend went home in dudgeon, to fling off 
his égoutier’s garb, and write two columns about sewers. I think 
he took a Turkish bath before dinner; and it was not until after he 
had undergone a fortnight’s parboiling that he had courage to return 
to civilised society. 

Although I am most sorely tempted to enter into a matter which, 
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properly to treat, would require an entire paper in Belgravia, I shall 
not at present, at least, say anything about that Underground 
London represented by the new, surprising, and beneficent addition 
to metropolitan civilisation, the Metropolitan and District Railways. 
The subterranean stations, the carriages, the passengers, the porters 
and guards, the newsboys, the advertisements, the dog that ven- 
tures underground and doesn’t like it, the humours of South Ken- 
sington, the bustle of the Mansion-house, the desolation of ‘ St. 
James’s-park’ station (the inverted commas are ‘ writ ironical’), the 
Cimmerian darkness of Baker-street, the gloom of Gower-street, the 
mephitic odours of Blackfriars, and the curiosities of King’s-cross, 
are all points on which I should dearly love to dilate; but I refrain, 
since the Conductor of this Magazine declines to grant me more than 
a dozen pages in which to descant on any subject whatsoever; and I 
should want at least sixteen for the Metropolitan and District Rail- 
ways, alone. 

I have somewhere read (can it have been in Lempriére ?) of the 
Cimmerii, a people of Asia dwelling in a region near the Bosphorus, 
and called Cimmerium after them. Their country was involved in 
perpetual clouds ; and hence arose the proverb of tenebre-Cimmerie. 
Some of them invaded Asia Minor, and seized upon the kingdom of 
Cyaxares, which they held for twenty-eight years, when they were 
driven back by Alyattes, King of Lydia. See Strabo, Pliny, and 
Herodotus (of whom I have not, of course, read one line), passim. 

I daresay that, in the interior of that huge brown-and-yellow 
geographical pancake which we term Africa, there are, even at the 
present highly-civilised day, divers tribes of savages who dwell in 
caves, just as do those wild-beasts from which they are so little re- 
moved. I have no more doubt of this than of there being other 
tribes of savages who go naked; others who make war upon, for the 
purpose of selling, each other into slavery ; and others who eat one 
another, not because less horrible victuals fail them, but because 
they like the flavour of human flesh. As regards the cave-dwellers, 
it may be pointed out that their caverns are generally on the earth’s 
surface, burrowed out of the side of a hill, crevices between boulders 
as big as the ‘ High Rocks’ at Tunbridge Wells, and so forth; and 
that they are not subterranean savages, not cyclops, not rebellious 
winds prisoned in the bowels of the earth. Remembering all this, it 
has for a long time seemed, and seems now, to me wondrous strange, 
not to say scandalous and shameful, that, in this the eighth decade 
of that nineteenth century, about the civilisation of which we are 
so continuously and so noisily bragging, there are tens of thousands 
of persons, chiefly females, who in the metropolis of the empire, for 
no fault of their own, but merely through the stupidity and careless- 
ness of architects and the selfishness of employers, are condemned 
habitually to spend at least sixteen hours out of the twenty-four in 
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more or less darksome holes and caves, in more or less grimy vaults 
and humid cellars. 

I will take the case of a decent, middle-class, twelve-roomed house 
in London. Let us look at the distribution of the rooms, beginning 
at the topmost floor. Here we have a couple of very low-roofed 
but well-lit bedrooms for servants, and perhaps an additional attic, 
not much bigger than a bandbox, and used as a lumber-room or as 
a boudoir for a boy in buttons. Below come the large, airy, lofty 
sleeping apartments of the master and mistress of the house —the 
best and the spare bedrooms of the second floor. The tiny dressing- 
rooms attached to these I will not count, but only reckon as yet five 
rooms. Beneath comes the primo piano, the grand first floor; and 
here we have the drawing-rooms, back and front—seven rooms. Next 
the ground floor, combining dining-room, breakfast-room, entrance- 
hall, and a polygonal den at the back, usually ‘ built out,’ very damp, 
and with a burglar-inviting door opening on a flight of steps, 
which lead into a mangy strip of ground between dingy brick walls, 
and which strip is facetiously termed a garden, but which I call a 
cat-walk. If you are too genteel to use it as a drying-ground for 
linen, you may call in, if you like, a jobbing gardener, who contracts 
to dig and rake and ‘do up’ the place generally for a pound or two. 
He is very humble and deferential at first, and tells you moving 
stories about his struggles to keep his wife, his six children, and 
himself out of Fulham workhouse. So he goes to work, for the first 
day and a half, with quite ferocious energy. Then you have a load 
of gravel in, and your wife goes to Covent-garden and buys a quantity 
of seeds—she had better have bought cabbages or potatoes—and a 
neighbouring florist with whom you are on friendly terms makes you 
a present of some plants; and then the jobbing gardener does not 
come any more. Stay; he does turn up in the course of a few days. 
He comes drunk, and wants his ‘ schyules,’ or tools, consisting of a 
spade and a short pipe. When you decline to pay him for the work 
he has not done, he abuses you foully, and speaks of you derisively 
as ‘a twopenny lot’—meaning yourself individually, and your house- 
hold generally. He will have the law of you, he says; and some- 
times he does, and the county-court judge before whom you are 
summoned is rather disposed to censure the harshness which would 
lead you to deprive a ‘ poor man’ of a few shillings. If, however, 
the law is clearly on your side, judgment goes in your favour; but 
as you leave the court an excited old lady—the gardener’s grand- 
mother, it may be—is anxious to know whether you consider your- 
self a gentleman, and pokes at you with her umbrella. On the 
14th of the ensuing February you receive a penny valentine, con- 
taining the highly-coloured portrait of a tailor, who is being carried 
off by the Devil, and underneath is written, in a sprawling hand, 
‘who starved is gardiner?’ But this is by the way. The poly- 
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gonal den opening on the cat-walk may be dubbed a ‘ smoking-room’ 
er a ‘study.’ In any case, it is the tenth room. 

Two more apartments remain to be mentioned —the front and 
the back kitchens, which are some ten or twelve feet below the sur- 
face of the earth, and which, forming as they do the ‘ basement’ floor, 
make up the sum of twelve rooms in the decent middle-class house. 
Many householders are too modest to reckon the kitchens as rooms 
at all; but as those cells have doors and windows and chimney- 
places, and as human beings pass the major portion of their time in 
them, I elect to consider the kitchens distinctly as rooms. Nor, 
perhaps, should I be guilty of unnecessary amplification were I, taking 
in the scullery and a couple of coal-cellars, to call the house a fif- 
teen-roomed one, since the domestic offices I have just named are 
on a level with the kitchens. 

What right have we to force our servants to cook our victuals, 
to await our bell-calls, and to pass their scant leisure-time under- 
ground? It is questionable whether the egotism, the stupidity, 
and the cruelty which perpetuate this cave-dwelling system ever 
occur to five per cent of London householders at all; nay, I am 
willing to admit that in the majority of instances we are not wilfully 
selfish, stupid, and cruel. We are only careless. We do not own 
and we do not erect our own houses (as we might easily do were we 
to join the admirable Birkbeck Building Society), and we take our 
ten, or twelve, or eight, or six roomed house on lease, or on a yearly 
tenancy, at a very high rent, when by paying a moderate sum every 
month to the Birkbeck we might live rent-free, and find ourselves, 
at the expiration of a certain term of years, absolute owners, not 
only of the fabric of our dwellings, but of the freehold of the land 
on which those dwellings stand. Meanwhile we are, perforce, con- 
tent to take such goods in the way of habitations as first the archi- 
tect, and next the landlord, choose to provide us with. I do not 
know the name of the architect who first built modern dwelling- 
houses with ‘areas’ and kitchens on the basement ; but of one thing 
I am certain, that he was an Ass, inspired in his constructive la- 
bours by the traditions of savage times, when the most advanced 
idea of a house was to dig a hole in the earth, and roof it with 
wattles plastered over with mud, and with a hole close to the ground 
through which to creep in and out. But Englishmen, in this ridi- 
culously-vaunted nineteenth century of ours, have surely a right to 
houses a little more comfortable than the kraals of Hottentots and 
Bosjesmen ; and, as surely, architectural science should by this time 
have advanced a little beyond the constructive instincts of moles and 
beavers. Do not tell me that we build our houses just as our an- 
cestors built them. The area and the subterranean kitchens are 
purely modern inventions: that is to say, they are not, as a rule, 
older than the beginning of the reign of George III., when all taste 
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for art, architectural, plastic, and pictorial, suffered an almost total 
eclipse (I say almost total, since I remember what William Cham- 
bers did in architecture, what Joshua Reynolds did in painting, and 
what John Flaxman did in sculpture), which eclipse endured until 
the time of the battle of Waterloo. 

I will say little of Gothic castles, in which the ‘ basement’ floors 
were certainly employed as human habitations, being utilised, in fact, 
as dungeons for the poor devils over whom the lord had right of pit 
and gallows ; but I will just point out that the great hall of a medieval 
castle was on the ground floor, and that the kitchens were on a level 
with that floor. This was almost invariably the case, too, in an 
ancient Roman house, as you may see for yourself any time you choose 
to become a Cook’s tourist, and pay a ‘ personally-conducted’ visit 
to Pompeii. We have very few genuine Tudor houses left in middle- 
class occupation; but in one mansion of the kind I lived in some 
fourteen years ago—a quaint old ‘ Court’ in Buckinghamshire—the 
kitchens were on a level with the hall and the keeping-rooms. Be 
sure likewise that Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher Wren—scores 
of the private dwelling-houses built from the designs of the latter 
are scattered about the country—never dreamt of houses with ‘areas’ 
and kitchens. Nay, the much-abused architects of the reigns of 
William III., of Queen Anne, and of the first two Georges were, 
comparatively speaking, guiltless in the subterranean respect. There 
came over to us, on the contrary, from Holland, in the train of the 
Deliverer, a very roomy, comfortable, sensible model of a house, 
types of which may yet be seen in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, in one or 
two of the older squares, and in some of the suburbs —notably at 
Islington, at Camberwell, and at Kensington. But of this house, if 
you cross the Channel, you will see multiplied examples at the Hague 
and at Amsterdam, and indeed in every considerable town in Hol- 
land; while, if you choose to make a journey across the Atlantic 
(and you might do worse things), a very similar house will with great 
frequency meet your view in New York and Albany (the historic 
‘ Knickerbocker’ region), and in some parts of the Old State of Vir- 
ginia. The Dutch mansion proper is a tall house of red brick, with 
stone dressings, and with doors and windows somewhat narrow in 
proportion to their height. The peculiar characteristic of the edifice 
is found in the circumstance that what we should call the ground floor 
—i.e. the story containing the hall or vestibule, dining-room, and 
parlour or keeping-room—is at the altitude of that which in the 
modern (and execrable) London dwelling-house would be the first 
or drawing-room floor. In the Batavian mansion this elevated par- 
lour floor is approached from the street by a tall flight of steps, 
guarded by iron railings, and called the ‘stoop;’ and on this stoop, 
on fine evenings, the master of the household (in Holland) does not 
disdain to sit and smoke his pipe, taking his ‘lust und rust ;’ and 
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who shall make him afraid? In America I have often seen the 
‘stoops’ occupied towards sunset in summer by elegantly-dressed 
ladies. What would they say in England, and especially in London, 
if our wives, our daughters, our sisters, and our sweethearts took to 
sitting on the doorstep in fine weather? Observe, too, that the 
‘stoop’ is common to the vast majority of American town dwellings, 
even in the brown-stone houses with marble facades of Fifth-avenue ; 
although in other respects the normal style of Dutch construction 
may have been departed from. In the environs of Boston, however, 
where frame and shingle houses abound, there is often no ‘stoop,’ the 
house being an elegant variation of the cottage or chalet style. And 
pray note that our pretty old English cottages, of which Mrs. He- 
mans was so fond, had no kitchens underground. The culinary 
subterranean came in with the hideous ‘ cottage of gentility’ —the 
‘ cottage of gentility’ which Southey satirised in the ‘ Devil’s Walk.’ 
And whereabout, then, in the ‘ stoop’ house are the kitchens ? 
it may be asked. Where should they be but on the ground floor, 
flush with mother earth, and not sunken beneath it, like a carcer 
inferior ? The ground-floor kitchen presents a hundred advantages. 
The tradespeople come and go on their concernments ; the servants 
can run in and out on errands; the letter-carriers and telegraph- 
boys can deliver their missives; the washing can be brought home; 
the dustman and the sweep can make their needful but too fre- 
quently delayed calls ; a score of petty but essential domestic offices 
can be performed without the operatives engaged in these services 
being compelled to clamber up a flight of stairs, and without the 
master of the house being disturbed in his study (if he have one, 
and wishes to study anything) by the perpetual jangling of the door- 
bell. If tramps, flower-sellers, or bottle-buyers wish to infest the 
premises, they can be easily repulsed from the servants’ entrance on 
the ground floor. Ifyou are afflicted with duns or with begging-letter 
writers, your servants are enabled to espy them from the (well- 
stanchioned) windows of the front kitchen, before they are able to 
ascend the ‘stoop.’ As for the locality of the servants’ entrance, it 
should be placed in the centre of the ground-floor fagade, and concealed 
in the recess formed by the slanting flight of steps. There should 
also, of course, be a servants’ entrance at the back of the house. 
Where is the good of the modern system? It may be pleaded, 
in the interest of your domestics, that the area-steps afford means of 
descent more facile than that of Avernus to the policemen and the 
privates in the Household troops who are anxious to be on visiting 
and eating and drinking terms with your cook and housemaid ; but 
this is an argument which I apprehend the householder (I have de- 
finitively abandoned the hatefully hackneyed term Paterfamilias) is 
not called upon to take into consideration. So far as I am enabled 
to judge, the modern area, beyond separating the kitchens from the 
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coal-cellars and the dustbin, which would be much better placed in 
the rear of the premises, and beyond affording a little glimmering 
and uncertain light to the dwellers in the Cimmerian kitchens, is 
directly provocative of three most disagreeable results. In the 
first place, it encourages laziness and impertinence on the part of 
servants—to say nothing of surreptitious flirtations with strange 
young men through the railings at the top of the steps—the young 
men frequently turning out eventually to be burglars; in the next 
place, the yawning gulf, with its door often left unlocked by thought- 
less Sarah Jane, offers a direct premium and incentive to the tribe 
of plate-basket stealers and unconsidered-trifle pilferers known as 
‘area sneaks ;’ in the third and last place, it is conducive, in view of 
the lowering of coal through a hole in the pavement into the cellar 
beneath, to obstructions to the traffic, to accidents to children, and 
to the pollution of the side-walk with fragments and dust of coal. 
I will take the last grievance first. Our black diamonds could be 
much more safely, easily, and expeditiously delivered by the sacks 
being carried on the men’s shoulders to the cellar in the rear of the 
premises than by the existing clumsy mode of tumbling the contents 
of the sacks through a circular trap. As regards the encourage- 
ment of laziness and impertinence through the means of this most 
objectionable area, whose blood has not boiled within him when, 
calling at a strange house, and ringing perchance the servants’ in- 
stead of the visitors’ bell, he has seen John Thomas or Sarah Jane 
saunter forth from the front kitchen into the area, and coolly look 
up ‘to see who it was a-ringing’? Whenever this has happened to 
me, I own that I have always devoutly wished that I had come pro- 
vided with a ginger-beer bottle, or at least with a basin of soap- 
suds, to cast it on the head of the insolent varlet below. But take 
the case of a house with a ‘stoop.’ If you ascended the steps, and 
had knocked or rung at the door, and a domestic had the impudence 
to emerge from the servants’ entrance to see ‘who it was,’ you 
might—the impertinent being in the open—be ‘down’ on the 
offender, literally and metaphorically, at once; and, in the case of 
a male, proceed to give him a bit of your mind through the inter- 
mediary of a walking-stick. It is strange, passing strange, never- 
theless, to remark that-in the great Atlantic cities the householders 
have in many cases, in their passion for imitating anything English 
(the Americans have been lately parodying even our garotte rob- 
beries and our ritualism, and I once saw a pale Yankee plagiarism 
of the Saturday Review), ignored the manifest advantages of the 
elegant and commodious ‘stoops,’ and incited architects (mainly 
trade-fallen practitioners who have emigrated from the old country) 
to build for them what are called ‘ houses with English basements ;’ 
that is to say, with shallow ‘stoops’ and cavernous areas. Whe- 
ther they have yet succeeded in persuading their Irish, their Ger- 
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man, or their negro ‘helps’ to live in the kitchens, I have not yet 
heard. 

‘ But what harm is there after all,’ the race of Don’t Cares may 
ask, ‘if our servants do live in the kitchen? they do not sleep 
there.’ Well, very often when the house has less than six, ay, 
and less than eight rooms—in the shabby lodging-house, in the 
shabby-genteel private-house, in the ‘ tenement’ house inhabited by 
the better class of workmen, and, above all, in the houses where 
there are plenty of children—people do very often sleep in kitchens, 
the Act of Parliament against that practice, to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Were I, indeed, to go into the question of poor 
lodging-houses, and of dwellings of which the ground floors are 
occupied by shops, I could show that thousands of indigent people, 
with teeming families, do sleep, as a matter of course, in the kitchens 
in which they work and feed. They die there sometimes. In such 
poor streets ‘ over the water,’ the rent of a front kitchen unfurnished 
will be haif-a-crown or three shillings a week—say seven pounds a 
year: a sum for which a poor person should be enabled to rent a 
comfortable four-roomed house. By laying out a not very much 
larger sum judiciously in the Birkbeck, a freehold house might, in a 
term of years, be purchased out and out. Sufficient, however, for the 
month is the evil thereof; and my remarks as to how the very poor 
live, or rather fail to live, in London must be deferred to a more con- 
venient occasion. Iam at present dealing with middle-class houses 
—nay, even with those which are ordinarily termed ‘ genteel ;’ and 
the chief objects of my sympathy and solicitude are Mrs. Gubbins 
the cook, Sarah Jane the housemaid, and Blobbsucker the boy in 
buttons. Why are those wretched ones to be doomed to the peine 
forte et dure of the underground kitchen? What have they done ? 
Are they convicts? Have they committed crime? Why should 
they be expected to reside over against the coal-cellar and in close 
proximity to the dustbin? Why should a toilsome flight of stone 
stairs be added to the treadmill which it is their duty to mount 
every day, innumerable times? Are they not liable to feel weariness 
and a sense of dulness and desolation? Are they not—upon my 
word, were I not timeously warned by the awful political fate of that 
desperately wicked statesman, Mr. Gladstone, I might feel inclined 
to hint that Mrs. Gubbins the cook, Sarah Jane the housemaid, 
and Blobbsucker the boy in buttons, were our ‘own flesh and 
blood.’ But that pernicious delusion has been exploded, and it 
would never do to talk of servants being our own flesh and blood 
under our present blessed Conservative dispensation. 

Although they may be made of different clay—as it stands to 
reason they must be—from their superiors, I fail to see why our 
domestic retainers should be compelled to pass their time under- 
ground in such company as that which I shall presently point out. 
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The cat and the clock—unless one has a natural penchant for 
grimalkins or is as sedulous a student of horology as Charles V. was 
—are not very gay and festive objects, to begin with; and the cat 
and the clock, with perchance the cook’s church-service, the house- 
maid’s workbox, and the boy in buttons’ accordion (if he be a re- 
spectable youth he is sure to possess an accordion), form the staple 
of the ornamental furniture in a kitchen. There are, however, some 
other accessories to life below stairs—and below ground—which 
are certainly not agreeable, and which can only, by a very violent 
stretch of the doctrine of beneficent purpose, be deemed useful. I 
suppose that rats—the loathsome, ferocious, filthy vermin !—serve 
some purpose or another. They illustrate very prettily the story of 
Latude; they point several pungent proverbs and political meta- 
phors ; they are the text of a very striking coup de thédtre in the 
play of Hamlet ; and in bygone times they were (in connection with 
the celebrated dog Billy) the means of earning much well-deserved 
popularity, and a comfortable competence to boot, I hope, for Mr., 
Jemmy Shaw of Great Windmill-street, Haymarket. I have written 
more than one article on rats in my time, for which I have been duly 
paid with the customary munificence of the British publisher; so 
that I for one have no reason to say aught in disparagement of 
these rodents. For all that, I should not like to live among the 
rats. Would you? Our flesh and—I mean our servants—see a good 
deal of rat company in the underground kitchens in which we ex- 
pect them quite comfortably to dwell. Finally, there are the black- 
beetles. Equally, of course, those disgusting objects must have been 
created for some wise and useful end. The hedgehogs might find 
it difficult to support existence without a few blackbeetles for sup- 
per every night; but then there are people bold enough to inquire 
of what use the hedgehogs are, save to furnish AXsop and his followers 
with a fable or two. Among blackbeetles, which at night literally 
carpet the floor of our subterranean kitchens, our miserable depend- 
ents live, and are expected to ‘ do their duty in that state of life into 
which it has pleased God to call them.’ Is it feasible that Sarah 
Jane and the cook should have been cailed into a state of life tem- 
pered by rats and blackbeetles? Are these people ‘called’ to live 
underground, while others are ‘ called’ to sit in their counting-houses 
counting out their money, or in the parlours eating bread-and- 
honey ? I suppose so; and indeed there is much philosophy in the 
nursery-rhyme I have quoted. You will remember that, while the 
maid was in the garden hanging out the clothes, there came a 
little blackbird and picked off half her nose. To my thinking there 
is an error in the text here. For ‘ garden’ we should read ‘ un- 
derground kitchen,’ and for ‘ blackbird,’ ‘ blackbeetles.’ 
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Nurse Maycocx was sitting in a disconsolate attitude, her cap rib- 
bons hanging limply about, her under lip almost in contact with her 
nose. My youngest born, sprawling idly on her lap, found hardly 
holding room there, and was sliding down the inclined plane of her 
knees all unheeded. Nurse, like her master, has occasional fits of gloom 
and depression ; and her sadness, as his, generally proceeds from 
the same cause—that is, lack of money. 

‘Well, Maycock,’ I said, glancing round the nursery, ‘ how are 
you getting on here; children all right ?’ 

‘Yes, sir; there ain’t nothing the matter with them,’ with a 
sigh ; ‘I don’t feel just right myself.’ 

‘ Spasms again ?’ 

‘ Avilent pain inthe smallofthe back—just there, you know, sir,’ 
said Mrs. Maycock, giving herself a sharp blow with the fist on the 
part affected. 

‘ Liver, no doubt,’ I said; ‘ take a pill.’ 

‘T’ve took ’em till I’m tired ofthem, sir. Not but what I should 
feel better, I daresay, if I was more comfortable in my mind.’ 

‘ What’s your secret grief, Mrs. Maycock?’ 

‘Money, sir—money. I don’t know where it goes to, really ; 
and children, sir, they’re always dunning of you. MHere’s my 
daughter Mary going out to service, and money wanted to get her 
things, and where it’s coming from I don’t know!’ 

‘I wish I knew where money would come from when it’s wanted.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Mrs. Maycock resignedly, ‘ you can’t get blood out 
of stone. Well, thank goodness, I’ve got a friend up there,’ she 
said, with a backward jerk of the head. 

‘A happy frame of mind, nurse,’ I said. ‘I wish I had such 
confidence in the powers above.’ 

‘ Bless you, sir, he’s the same to one as another as long as you’ve 
got anything for him.’ 

‘Your meaning, Maycock? I don’t exactly understand your 
doctrine.’ 

‘ My friend up town, sir—Mr. Gedge, the pawnbroker.’ 

Mrs. Maycock knew that I should not be shocked ct this allu- 
sion; nor was I. Still I felt bound to offer up a moral maxim or 
two. ‘It’s a wasteful way of getting money,’ I said; ‘you pay 
about 30 per cent.’ 

‘ Ah, but it’s better than borrowing after all, sir ; there’s no re- 
marks made, and he don’t ask you for your money back again. Not 
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but what there’s some people sets their faces against it, and my 
sister-in-law was one as ’ad never go nigh such places; till at last 
she was drove to it, and made her fortune by it the very first time 
she went.’ 

‘Made her fortune!’ I cried, my curiosity excited ; ‘ out of a 
visit to a pawnbroker ?’ | 

‘ Yes, sir, her fortune. He’s a master builder, sir, now her hus- 
band, and they live in a height-roomed house as he built hisself, and 
was having parish relief no longer ago than that.’ 

‘ Tell me the story, nurse; I should like to know how it’s done.’ 

Mrs. Maycock vigorously stirred the nursery fire, hitched her 
young charge into a more easy position, adjusted her cap, and 
began : 

‘ My sister-in-law Emma, as was formerly a Maycock, was in ser- 
vice for a many years with Admiral Brown, living at Witherfield 
Lodge, Kingston. Till she met with Rogers, being a carpenter, a 
journeyman but a very good hand, as kept company with her for a 
good while, and then married. The admiral’s family was very kind 
to them ; they give her her wedding clothes and a breakfast the day 
they was married, and the young ladies presented her with a beau- 
tiful silver teapot. And as they was going off—a fly and a pair of 
’orses and everything grand—the admiral comes down the steps, and 
says he, ‘* Good luck to you, Mrs. Rogers!” he says; ‘‘ my daughters 
have found you a teapot and I’ve found the tea, and I hope it’ll do 
you good.” 

‘Well, sir, Emma was crying a good deal, through having been 
in her place ever since she was a little bit of a girl, fifteen years in 
one place; and ‘‘ Thank you kindly, sir,” she says, “for all your 
goodness to me—you and the young ladies ;” and nothing did she 
think about the tea except that the admiral meant as it was the 
breakfast, where they’d had tea, for to be sure, with sherry wine and 
everything first-rate. 

‘Emma had saved a bit of money, and with that her husband 
went into business. He were a hard-working man, but unfortunate 
through speculating in buying timber. And then he was taken ill 
with rheumatic fever, and little better than a cripple for years ; and 
Emma had a lot of children, seven in as many years, and had her 
hands full with them, as you may judge. And by degrees they was 
brought very low. Nothing in the cupboard, and seven children 
tugging at your apron-strings ain’t no child’s play ; is it, sir ?’ 

‘I can sympathise with Mrs. Rogers. How did she manage ?’ 

‘Well, sir, she went to the parish. She’d got some friends 
among them as was on the boord, and she told ’°em as how she’d 
struggled hard to keep her home together, and would the gentlemen 
kindly give her some relief till such times as her husband could get 
into work again. Well, sir, they hum’d and ha’d; it was against 
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their rules, they said, and soon; but the end of it was as they give 
her a shilling a week for each of the children, and three-and-six for 
her husband and her. And with that and what she made going out 
washing they kept body and soul together. 

‘ They'd always managed to keep a decent house about them, for 
that was her pride, poor thing ; as I should have been too proud for 
to go to the parish, and would have sold every stick and stock I had, 
sooner than do it. But them wasn’t her feelings. ‘‘ We’ve paid 
rates ourselves,” she says, ‘‘ as long as we could, and now let them 
pay for us,’ says she. And there was reason in that. 

‘Yes, sir, she'd a nice little house, with a parlour as they never 
used, that was as neat as anew pin. A little carpet on the floor, a 
little round table in the middle, two little cupboards, one on each 
side of the fireplace, and on one of ’em a mat in violin work, and 
atop of that the silver teapot.’ 

‘Do you mean that it was the fiddle pattern, Mrs. Maycock ?’ 

‘I don’t know what patten it was, but it was a beautiful teapot, 
as always stood on that mat of violin wools. She’d never used it, 
bless you, never had made no tea in it; not when she’d company or 
nothing. There it stood, just as she’d had it from the admiral’s 
family, with the silver paper inside it and all. She cleaned it every 
week on Saturdays with whitning, and brushed it over with an old 
tooth-brush. 

‘ Well, sir, Emma had just come home from a day’s washing, 
and was tighting herself up the best way she could afore she sat 
down to mend the children’s things, when there was a knock at the 
door, and Emma answers it; and, lo and behold, there stood a lady 
in a black-silk dress with a drawn bonnet, and says she, “‘ Are you 
Mrs. Rogers ?” ‘‘ Yes, ma’m, and what’s your pleasure ?” says 
Emma. Says she, ‘‘ I’m—’”’’ 

‘Not the district-visitor again,’ said I, laughing, as, by Mrs. 
Maycock’s knitted brow and pursed-up lips, I conjectured that she 
had conjured up before her mind’s eye an image of her béte noire. 

Mrs. Maycock shook her head in a way that implied a good 
deal. ‘ Yes, the district-wisitor,’ she went on ; ‘and so Emma says, 
‘‘ Indeed, ma’m,” and shows her into the parlour, being a bit humbled 
in her mind through getting parish relief. So the lady looked here 
and there and up and down, and axed Emma ever so many questions 
about this and that and the other; and in the middle of it all the 
baby cries, and away goes Emma to ’tend to it. Well, when she 
comes back the lady looks very cross and uppish, and she says, 
‘* Mrs. Rogers,”’ says she, ‘‘ may I ask if this here’s your teapot ?” 
‘¢ Why, yes, ma’m,”’ says she, ‘‘ as was gave me by Admiral Brown’s 
family.”’ ‘‘O,” says the visitor, in a towering rage, ‘‘and you re- 
ceiving parish relief, with a silver teapot, as I could never afford 
such a thing for myself,” says she, and with that she flings away. 
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‘ And what do you think she does? Writes a long letter to the 
head boord in London, and down comes a gent ready primed with 
everything a purpose to make inquiries as to Emma’s teapot. And 
after a bit the gentlemen send for her, and say they, ‘‘ We’re very 
sorry, Mrs. Rogers, but our masters say you ain’t to have no more 
relief,’’ and struck her off the books. 

‘And then she was druv to it, as had never been to a pawn- 
broker’s in her life; but go she must with her silver teapot, as she 
cried over as she packed it away in her basket. And she shook and 
trembled that vilent, as she went along, and was that pale, as people 
turned round to look at her. And she come to the pawnshop, and 
her heart failed her, and she walked on and on, ever so far beyond, 
thinking as everybody was watching her; and at last she turned 
back, quite desperate, and went right in. And when she got in- 
side the door she didn’t feel so bad, and she says to the man, 
‘* Being in a little bit of difficulties through want of money,” says 
she, ‘‘ would you kindly advance me as much as you can, without 
inconweniencing yourself,”’ says she, ‘‘ on this piece of silver ?”’ and 
brings out her teapot. Well, the man snatches it up, and he looks 
at it all round, and here and there, and rings it, and makes a little 
tiny scratch inside it, and then he fetches out his weights and scales 
—‘‘ Don’t want this, ma’m,”’ says he, flinging out the paper as was 
inside, and Emma takes it up to fold it out, as it might be a sort 
of remembrance to her of the teapot as was gone, and, lo and behold, 
there was a hangvelope in the middle of the silver paper, as must 
have been there ever since it was give her. ‘‘ Mrs. Rogers,” was 
outside it, ‘‘ with Admiral Brown’s best wishes.” ‘‘O, la!” she 
says, ‘‘I never see this,” and opened it quite faint-like, and there 
was a fifty-pound note! And that was the admiral’s tea, as flashed 
into her mind after all them years. ‘‘ Thank you, sir,” she says ; 
“‘T’ll not trouble you now,” says she, and sets off home hugging 
her silver teapot to her heart. 

‘ And she spent five pounds of it in sending her husband to Mar- 
gate ; and he come back quite another man, and got a contrack, and 
with having a bit of ready money, he made a good thing of it, and 
never looked back afterwards, but come to be the man I told you of, 
with houses of his own and money laid out at interest, and all 
through her going to her friend up town, which must be my journey 
when I’ve seen the children to bed. La, there’s the postman’s 
knock !’ 

The postman’s knock it was; and the children tumble one 
over the other in their eagerness to bring me the letters. And 
there was a letter that enclosed one of those pleasant crisp papers 
yclept cheques, which are so grateful to the empty itching palm. 
And for this time I was able to save Mrs. Maycock a journey 
‘ up town.’ F. T. 
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A Romance 


‘O shallow and mean heart of man! Dost thou conceive so little of love as not 
to know that it sacrifices all—love itself—for the happiness of the thing it loves?’ 
—Zanoni. 


CHAPTER I, ‘CE QUE FEMME VEUT—’ 


‘Crass, my de-ar fellow, please to recollect that I’m not a child.’ 

‘The very reason why you ought to give it up, Miss Wilhelmina 
Goring.’ 

‘But Miss Wilhelmina Goring won’t give it up! Also allow 
me to inform you that she never had the remotest intention of 
giving it up. There, you disagreeable old Crabs !’ 

Stamp goes a pretty little foot on the boards. Speaker retreats 
to the window, and looks through a scratch in the frosted pane at 
the opposite café. 

Crabs is sitting on a table, clad in flannel trousers and a padded 
fencing-jacket, apparently concentrating all the energies of his mind 
to maintain the equilibrium of a foil which he is balancing on his 
hand. 

Presently he relinquishes this arduous task, and betakes himself 
to pulling his moustache, and emitting solemn clouds from his clay. 

A minute of silence, broken only by the click of billiard-balls 
from the other side of the way, and the creak of the rickety table 
as Crabs swings his legs. 

‘ Minnie !’ 

‘Pooh !’ replies the window. 

‘I say, Minnie!’ 

‘ Well ?’ 

‘ You'll have to give it up some time or other, you know.’ 

‘ I—don’t— intend to.’ This with decision, still flattening her 
nose against the glass. 

Another silence—billiard-balls distinctly audible. ‘ Gargon! 
un bock.’ ‘V’la, m’sieur—L’addition, m’sieur? Quat’ francs 
cinquante. Merci, m’sieur—’ 

Renewed creaking of the table. 

‘Crabs, it’s my private opinion you’re a nasty, cross, disap- 
pointing old thing !’ 

‘H’m!’ dubitatively, from the table. 

The flannel trousers get up slowly, and begin to gather together 
various foils, masks, and other fencing paraphernalia wherewith the 
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room is littered, and to hang them up on ticketed hooks; then to 
march up and down, the pipe glowing like a small coal in the twi- 
light. 

‘ Poor, dear little me!’ observes the window plaintively. 

The pipe moves to the door, where it is shaken out, to the im- 
minent danger of the staircase, and Crabs leans over the balusters 
to call the attention of a wrinkled old woman, who is chattering at 
the street-door with another equally wrinkled and equally old. 

‘ Euphrosyne! Euphrosyne! avez-vous rempli mon bain ?’ 

‘ Plait-il, Mossieur le Capitaine ?’ 

‘ Avez-vous rempli mon bain ?’ 

‘ Si fait, Mossieur le Capitaine, j’ai rempli vot’ bain; si fait, 
Mossieur le Capitaine.’ 

Satisfied at the prospect of a tub, Crabs returns to the ‘ Salle 
d’Armes,’ where Miss Goring is discovered gazing with intense in- 
terest at an announcement, framed and glazed, which she must 
have seen every day for some ten years, informing those whom it 
might concern, that ‘ Le Capitaine James, Professeur d’Armes,’ 
was able and willing, at his ‘ salle,’ No. 15 Rue St. Dominique, 
Malaise-sur-Mer, to give lessons to gentlemen in fencing, broad- 
sword, and ‘ la boxe,’ as also in various calisthenic exercises, for 
a modest remuneration. 

Then, aware of the presence of padded jacket and flannel con- 
tinuations, the little figure heaves a deep sigh, and repeats, in a 
tone of the most heartfelt commiseration for herself : 

‘Poor, dee-ar little me !’ 

The fencing-master stands exactly behind her, both hands in 


his pockets, taking great pains to place his canvas-shod feet with 


mathematical precision on corresponding and equidistant knots of 
the boarding. Finding this interesting occupation pall upon him, 
he breaks suddenly into eloquence : 

‘I say, how about dinner ?’ 

‘ Bother dinner !’—and Miss Goring resumes her perusal of the 
notice. 

Foiled in this base attempt to change the subject, the Captain 
walks about in a perturbed frame of mind, and shortly begins : 

‘But look here, Minnie; you’re getting too old to be always 
going to the Alcazar d’Eté and the Eldoradv. I don’t think 
that if you were in society it’d do, you know. Of course it was all 
very well as long as you were a child.’ 

All of which oracular observations Minnie totally disregards, 
and observes : 

‘Me want to hear pretty music. Crabs cross. Me no go.’ 

And then, with a run, catches hold of his arm, and crosses her 
little hands upon it, looking up into his face. 

‘ Do let’s go to-night, Jim. Please to-night! Yes?’ 
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A doubtful smile hovers about the corners of the fencing-master’s 
moustache. 

‘ Now, Jim, you’re laughing. Yes? Is it yes?’ 

The smile breaks into a deep laugh, and Jim subsides on to the 
table. 

‘You little puss! I swear I believe this is the fiftieth time 
we’ve had the same conversation.’ 

‘And it always ends. like this, doesn’t it, Jim ?’ wickedly re- 
marks. the perverse damsel, trois-temps-ing down the room for 
very lightness of heart, and carolling gaily as she glides past, 


‘Dites Crabs qu’on l’a remarqué, distingué,’ 


till the admiring Jim bethinks himself of his anteprandial toilet, 
and effects a precipitate retreat. 

Having splashed about with unction, after his long day’s work, 
in the cool sea-water, and arrayed himself in well-worn velveteen 
and squash hat, he descends to the porte-cochére where Eu- 
phrosyne is receiving important and final directions from her mis- 
tress. 

‘Now, Euphrosyne, mind; if any one wants to see Captain 
James, he is giving a private lesson to a milor Anglais.’ 

‘ Bien, ma’m’selle.’ 

‘Don’t forget to have the kettle on the fire about twelve.’ 

‘ Bien, ma’m’selle.’ 

‘And O, Euphrosyne, don’t fall asleep over the Petit Journal, 
and set yourself on fire.’ 

‘Mon Dieu, non, ma’m’selle! Adieu, Mossieur le Capitaine et 
ma’m’selle ! Amusez-vous bien.’ 

Then, looking after them as they depart, Euphrosyne is moved 
by the spirit to remark: ‘ P’tite mignonne!’ and returns chez le 
portier. 

‘Now, monsieur my guardian, where shall we dine ?’ 

‘ Bother dinner !’ Jim says, with a broad grin. 

*O, ye-es! It’s all very well to mimic what people say when 
they’re—’ ; 

‘In a bad temper ?’ suggests her protector. 

‘When they're disappointed, Captain James ;’ this with great 
dignity ; ‘ but supposing we went to the Restaurant de l’Alcazar, 
and had the deux francs cinquante dinner; how nice and near 
we should be for the dissipation afterwards! And then the sea, you 
know, and the moon shining on it, and the coloured lamps, and the 
band in the gardens below. O, Jim, let’s go there !’ 

‘ All right, little woman,’ he assents laconically. 

‘So much cheaper too, you know, than the Hotel des Pachas.’ 

‘ Think so ?’ inquires. Jim, from a cloud of cavendish. 

‘ Rather—just a little. Why, you can’t get anything like the 
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Alcazar dinner under three or four francs. And then the stupid 
people one meets in that salle-a-manger.’ 

‘ Lucky for them they don’t know what you think about them.’ 

‘And then the supercilious way they look at you,’ pursues 
Minnie, ‘ especially English people; as if they were anything so 
very particular.’ 

Jim says nothing, but thinks it would be a rum thing indeed 
if the shapely figure at his side, with the chestnut hair coiled up 
in masses under a saucy little hat, and the dark blue-gray eyes that 
are flashing so haughtily, did not tempt some of her bony compatriots 
to envy. 

‘ Anyhow, Jim, you saw those two people who sat opposite us 
a day or two ago ?’ 

‘ Daresay I did.’ 

‘ Those two unmistakable Britons, Jim.’ 

‘ Don’t ’member,’ he says placidly. 

‘But you must remember, you aggravating Crabs. A tall man 
in white moustache and whiskers, who kept calling out, ‘‘ Garcong, 
appelly-voo ce vang port ?” and his thin, fair, well-got-up wife, who 
did nothing but fiddle with her bracelets, and say, ‘‘ O Herbert!” 
when he swore at the somethinged Frenchmen.’ 

‘Think I spotted ’em,’ concedes the fencing-master, amid a 
lengthened puff, which finishes his pipe. 

‘ Well, those two people were whispering all dinner-time, and 
looking at you, as if you were a Fat Woman or a Two-headed Dwarf.’ 

‘ Awful bad form,’ says Jim. ‘ P’r’aps it was my shady costume.’ 

‘I believe it was just impertinence,’ Minnie observes decisively. 
‘O, it’s much jollier to dine at the restaurant !’ 

Where shortly they arrive, and, passing up-stairs, select after 
some. discussion a table whence Miss Goring can enjoy to her 
heart’s content sea, moon, coloured lamps, and La Belle Héléne. 





Cuaprer II. 
L’ALCAZAR D’ ETE. 


An open-air stage, a good deal Oriental and very much Parisian, 
filled with tiers of flowers and rows of décolletées nightingales, 
whose many-coloured satin drapery is reflected from the glittering 
mirrors above, blazes upon a vista of little iron tables, straw-bot- 
tomed chairs, already thickly studded with Malaisois, and the 
Restaurant de l’Alcazar beyond. The soft sea breeze gently stealing 
through the gardens sends a rustle through the leaves, and the 
lampions flicker every now and then in the naughty little walks, 
as if they were winking at you with their red eyes. Here and 
there are one or two ‘ blouses,’ with the paysannes of their choice 
on their arm, sauntering about the place; here and there a smack 
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of the maritime element, attending more to the imbibing of their 
consommation than to the fiorituri of the well-developed damozel 
who is wildly, and apparently without success, imploring the 


‘ Gré-ce ! gra-ce, pour toi-méme, et pour moi-mé-é-me |’ 


of an invisible Robert, whom she repeatedly declares she ‘ aimes ;’ 
but the majority of the audience is gazing at her impassioned ac- 
tion, and listening to her sonorous voice with unqualified approval. 
When she has finally retreated to her place among the rest of the 
fair visions, having executed as many crab-like curtsies and eely 
undulations as the dimensions of the stage or the flexibility of her 
spine will allow, and having been smitten on the cheek by a very 
shabby and somewhat weedy bouquet, which she forthwith places 
in her bosom with a large smile, the band strikes up the ‘ Petit 
Faust’ quadrille, and the garcons flit about with sirops and 
orgeats galore. 

An old boy, clad in nankeen and Tyrolese hat, with a bright 
red tie, and a brighter redder face, short white hair, and black 
moustache and imperial, sits, in company of a demi-tasse and a 
cigar, at one of the tables in the reserved seats, nursing his fat 
little patent-leather foot, and showing off to the best advantage his 
fat little diamond forefinger. Every now and then the genius of 
the performers, or the exuberance of his appreciative faculty, gets 
the better of his equanimity, and he vociferates: ‘ Bravo, bravis- 
sima !’ to the accompaniment of much podgy applause, noticing the 
more hidden beauties of style and delicacies of modulation by a 
eruff whispered ‘ Trés-bien,’ which would have done credit to the 
most critical of habitués d’opéra. 

Rapt as he is, however, in admiration of a pretty Greek-cos- 
tumed Parisian, who followed the ‘morceau d’orchestre’ with a 
melancholy little song, 


‘ Toujours travailler, jamais s’reposer, 
Trop tét s’lever, trop tard s’coucher,’ 


he does not fail to observe the entrance of a stalwart old gentleman, 
who picks his way up to the front chairs, arming along his wife in 
that defiant and somewhat conscious manner peculiar to the British 
traveller, who expects to find every foreign place of amusement a 
hot-bed of vice and sink of iniquity. Visitors always patronised 
the Alcazar. Men took their wives and daughters there. The 
audience was mixed but decorous. Yet there was just the sufficient 
spice of impropriety in the gaiety of the scene to make such rash 
matrons as adventured themselves thither feel the audacity of their 
proceedings, thereby much enhancing their enjoyment thereof. 

To the new-comers rises, from afar off, the little Frenchman, 
bowing deeply, and executing wondrous flourishes with his hat. 
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‘ O, there’s that Monsieur Latour, Herbert dear,’ says the lady. 
‘Tl beckon him to come over here.’ 

Forthwith she smiles encouragingly, and telegraphs with her fan. 
This system of communication seeming inefficient to her husband, 
he puts up his hand to his white moustache, and shouts : 

‘Hi! Latt-too-er—here !’ imitating his better half, on a larger 
scale, with his umbrella. 

All the front seats turn to look. M. Latour swallows his 
coffee, and, hat in hand, skips in and out, out and in, with youthful 
agility up to his friends, where he indulges in more salaams, and 
takes the favourable opportunity of flashing his pet finger over his 
left breast-pocket. 

‘Ah, madame, what of pleasure of meeting you here !’ 

‘How de do, monsieur ?’ extending two bits of kid, which he 
immediately raises to his lips, and salutes lightly. 

‘ Et vous, Monsieur le Colonel ?’ 

‘ Pretty well, thanky, Lattooer.’ 

‘ Are there any places vacant on your side ?’ inquires the lady. 

‘Mais oui, Madame Ferrers,’ moving on. ‘Behold; from 
here you will-see all perfectly. Allow me.’ 

Asthey sit down the Greek chanteuse retires amid great enthusiasm. 

‘Bis! bis! brava! bis!’ shouts Latour, getting quite excited. 

‘ Good-looking woman,’ observes the Colonel. 

‘ Dreadfully painted,’ retorts his wife ; ‘just look at her eyes.’ 

‘C’est un objet d’art,’ the forefinger remarks with an explana- 
tory wave ; ‘c’est l’idéal du maquillage. And of our days, alas! the 
fair sex, a few excepted’—with a bow to madame—‘ give them- 
selves too much to that practice so injurious.’ 

‘So they do, Lattooer, so they do.’ 

‘ When, without that, and such artifices apart, they know so 
well to charm us, us others, always susceptible ;’ another bow. 

‘O, vous flatteur, monsieur !’ flutters the fan. 

‘Ah, madame,’ with reproachful volubility, ‘ ‘‘ dw tout, du tout, 
du tout, du tout /’’’ 

Up goes the Colonel’s opera-glasses. 

‘ Ballay, Lattooer.’ 

‘ But, monsieur, not of the first force, unhappily. At Malaise 
one must not look at things through the binocle.’ 

Lively music from the band. The half-dozen dancers do their 
best : gyrate, get in a tangle—pirouette, get out of it. File-firing 
of applause from the aborigines. Pas seul by Mademoiselle 
Célandine, late of the Chatelet ; shrieks of ‘ Bis, bravissima !’ and 
general tumult. Finally, limelight, red fire, clashing of cymbals ; 
and a bundle of muslin and pink stockings brings down the curtain. 

‘Brayvo! ’core! ’core!’ exclaims the not over-critical Briton. 
‘ Gargong, un siphon et du cognac.’ 
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‘Do you remain long at Malaise, Monsieur Latour ?’ inquires 
Mrs. Ferrers. 

‘But yes, madame; it is here that Ilive. Ihave even a little 
property—some few hectares, all near to the cascade and chapel 
of Notre Dame de Malaise, where one goes on donkeys to eat wild 
strawberries.’ 

‘O! comme il serait bon de faire une partie pour aller!’ she 
ejaculates. 

‘Mon Dieu, if madame would it, I am ready to do the honours 
of my little bicoque of a country house, the first day that it suits 
her.’ 

‘O, merci, monsieur ; si Herbert veut consentir.’ 

‘ And, now I talk of it,’ continues the nankeen one, ‘there are 
but fifteen days since a gentleman, English, of my friends, came 
there to pique-nique, with his gentille little ward, in a pretty 
forest which neighbours the cascade. We were of a gaiety won- 
derful that day there.’ 

‘ What, do you know them ?’ interrupts the fan. 

‘ Whom, madame ?’ 

‘Why, that very picturesque man and his lovely daughter, or 
ward, or whatever she is. But what nonsense I’m talking! I 
daresay they are not the same. We sat opposite the people I 
mean at the Hotel des Pachas table-d’héte the other night, and 
Herbert thought he recognised the face, but couldn’t recollect who 
it was.’ 

‘But I fancy, madame, that there is but one individual in 
Malaise who is, as you say, picturesque, and has, in the same time, 
a female companion of any beauty. Your unknown, wears he a 
coat of velvet ?’ 

‘ Yes, he does,’ says Mrs. Ferrers, becoming interested. 

‘ And his companion a ‘‘shall’’ of bleu tendre, and dress café- 
au-lait ?’ 

‘ Precisely—she looks about fifteen.’ 

‘ Well, madame, I can then tell you what has excited your curio- 
sity is, in the one case, my good friend the Capitaine Djems, ‘‘ Pro- 
fesseur d’Armes,”’ and in the other, his little ward, the demoiselle 
Gorreeng. But, mon Dieu! how she is beautiful! What eyes! 
what hairs !’ 

‘Dear me, how strange you should know them! Herbert dear !’ 

Which same Herbert, being absorbed in his opera-glass, does 
not hear at once. 

‘Hullo! Ah, hum—yes? Well, Mrs. Ferrers, what is it ?’ 

‘O Herbert, do you know that Monsieur Latour actually knows 
that interesting man, with the young girl, we noticed the other day 
—you remember, love—the man you said you were sure was once 
in the regiment, and a friend of yours ?’ 
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‘Egad! and do you really, Lattooer? And what’s the beggar’s 
name? Had it on the tip of my tongue all dinner-time, and 
couldn’t for the life of me bring it out.’ 

‘ Le Capitaine Djems, Professeur d’Armes,’ repeats the Gaul. 

‘ Fencing-master, my dear,’ Mrs. Ferrers explains. 

‘Also have I myself taken lessons of him,’ continues Latour, 
laying his hand on his shirt-frill; ‘and I confess that in the 
escrime he is very, very strong. He can touch me,’ he adds 
with polite humility and just the slightest stress on the first word 
‘—me, as you see me, ancient military—’ 

‘D—n that waiter!’ bursts out the Colonel, holding his foot. 
‘Garcong, confound you, prenny garde, voully-voo ?’ 

‘O Herbert!’ expostulates his spouse. 

‘—Ancient under-officer at the 10th battalion of Gardes Na- 
tionaux. But he is very, very strong at the escrime, that Capi- 
taine Djems.’ ‘ 

‘James, James,’ says the Englishman, considering; ‘ James— 
never had a man called James in the Musketeers.’ 

‘ Mightn’t it be his Christian name, dear?’ suggests Mrs. Ferrers. 

‘Gad! that’s it. Iremember now. Of course—yes—Jim— 
poor old Jim. That’s the man—Jim Tregarvan—younger son of 
Sir Hugo. Broke the year I got my majority.’ 

‘ You don’t mean to say so! Good gracious, what a pity!’ 

* And that’s twelve years ago. Used to be called the ‘‘ Owl,” 
because they said no one in the regiment ever saw him go to bed. 
And he’s earning his living ? good God!’ 

‘ But then he is noble ?’ breaks in M. Latour, much impressed. 

‘ Well, not exactly that, but well connected—doosed well con- 
nected.’ 

‘ But how did you first know him ?’ asks Mrs. Ferrers. 

‘It was a chance, madame. Ah, that good heart! I was 
making a party of billiard in the Café Mazarin. A cohue of 
young men burst in drunk avec le vin mauvais. They push me 
from the billiard—they bouscule me. I resist, and call for help. 
In a twinkle of the eye a quiet Englishman jumps up from his 
corner—one, two, with his fist—I am free, and those canailles 
in the hands of the sergents de ville. After that we fraternise. I 
find out he is a stranger, just commencing a salle d’armes, and 
for the last ten years I take lessons of him.’ 

‘ That’s the Owl all over. Poor old Jim! He was a rum un 
with the gloves.’ And the Colonel branches forth into reminis- 
cences of ‘ what we used to do in “‘ ours.”’’ 

As the swallow-tailed, white-kidded baritone, who is exciting 
the laughter of the audience with the ‘ Ronde du Brésilien,’ trolls 
forth with an immense amount of swagger the refrain, 
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‘Tl la suivait 4 quinz’ pas, 
Et lui disait tout bas : 
** Voulez-vous, voulez-vous, voulez-vous accepter mon bras ?” 
Mais la femme—ne répondit pas !’ 


Latour suddenly jumps up, and waves his hat to a cloud of smoke, 
behind which is indistinctly visible a huge cigar and—Jim. Then, 
turning to his friends, 

‘We talk about a man, when we might be talking with him. 
Behold, Djems himself. Shall I have the honour of introducing 
him to madame ?’ 

‘Is he there?’ exclaims the Colonel. ‘Gad! I'll go to him 
myself. Wait a minute, Margaret. I'll bring him back with me.’ 

Meanwhile Jim, who was smoking in peace, and listening to 
Miss Goring’s criticism and chatter in general, to his great delecta- 
tion, had observed his friend and pupil, Camille Latour, in close con- 
fabulation with the Ferrers, and had taken stock of the Colonel, out 
of a sleepy corner of his eye, with much success. It was not long 
before he recognised him. 

‘I know the old boy well enough,’ he thought, ‘ and he knows 
me. That’s plain enough. Sure to come and rub noses, I should 
think. D—d nuisance, though, to be spotted by men one knew 
in the old time. Fancy me, a fencing-master, living on next to 
nothing, dressed in this form, meeting an old pal, who—ah, bah! 
I’m a better man now than I was then, soul and body, I'll lay— 
honest, at all events. Ican cut him too,-if he comes up with any 
patronising side on. But there’s Minnie to be considered. He 
might be of some use to her, with that swell wife of his, mightn’t 
he? All right, Jim, you pocket your pride, and chum up with the 
old buffer—for the little woman, you know.’ 

So when Colonel Ferrers comes up with Latour, holding out 
his hand, and exclaiming, ‘Why, Jim Tregarvan, my boy, you 
don’t forget me, do you? Bertie Ferrers of the old Musketeers,’ 
Jim gets up, and shakes a paw heartily. 

‘I remember you, old man; how are you? How do, Monsieur 
Camille ?” 

‘I’ve got lots to tell you, Jim,’ pursues the Musketeer; ‘ got 
married—but you remember that—bought my colonelcy, and so on. 
Come and see Mrs. Ferrers.’ 

‘Shall be delighted,’ answers Jim. ‘Allow me to introduce 
you to my ward Minnie. Colonel Ferrers—Miss Goring.’ 

And they return in procession to Mrs. Ferrers, where Tregarvan 
presents Minnie again. 

‘ Miss Goring—daughter of the Hon. John Goring, a Colchester 
acquaintance of yours, Mrs. Ferrers, I believe.’ 

The old brother officers exchange recollections with effusion. 
Latour stands looking on, somewhat neglected. 
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‘ How do you like Malaise ?’ observes Minnie to the elder lady. 

‘ Pretty well, as far as I have seen of it—do you ?’ 

‘ Like Malaise ?—0O, j’en raffole !’ with enthusiasm. 

‘ You’re very fond of it ?’ 

‘ Yes, I wouldn’t leave the dear old place for the world.’ 

‘ Captain Tregarvan is your guardian, isn’t he, Miss Goring ?’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ says Minnie, somewhat perplexed. ‘0, 
yes; Jim’s my guardian.’ 

‘I suppose he’s very kind to you ?’ 

‘ Kind!’ repeats Minnie; ‘I should rather think so. Why, 
Cra—Jim’s the dearest old darling that ever had a ward!’ 

‘ How very nice!’ pensively remarks Mrs. Ferrers. 

‘But he’s very particular,’ Minnie continues, mindful of her 
late conversation with him, ‘about the society I see, and my going 
to church, and to Madame de Casserole’s—’ 

An inquiring look from the Colonel’s wife. 

‘She’s the lady to whose pensionnat I go every day. O, he’s 
always going on about my education, and that sort of thing ; it’s 
my vacances now, though—six weeks’ holidays.’ 

At which moment the curtain goes down for the last time, and 
Jim stands up, and signifies his intention of beating a retreat. 

‘Well, good-bye, old man,’ growls the Colonel; ‘ we mean to 
see lots of you and Miss Goring while we are here.’ 

And off they go to their different abodes. 

‘ Well, Minnie, how about the Ferrers ?’ 

‘O, decent people enough, I daresay. But I don’t want any- 
body but you, Jim.’ 


Cuapter III. 
THE ASSAULT AT ARMS. 


‘'To-pay holds itself, we hear, the assault of arms of the Capi- 
taine James, the expert professeur d’escrime of the Rue St. Domi- 
nique, advertised on the first page of our journal. One has retained 
the beautiful and spacious salle de danse of the Etablissement des 
Bains for the spectacle, which, we can assure messieurs the strangers, 
will be of the most interesting. The first talent is promised us. 
The militaries Higgins, Vitaker, and Gibson, as also the Sergeant- 
Major Valter, all of the Guards of her Majesty the Queen Victoria, 
are arrived to-night, and will represent England in the escrime, the 
gymnastic, and the boxe; M. le Professeur Bergeret from Paris, 
and Mons. Camille Latour of our town, will give us an example of 
their force with the fleurets ; and, as finale, the bénéficiaire himself 
will fight in amicable duel with Monsieur the Captain Sir Vesey, 
aristocratic English amateur, since a few days inhabitant of Malaise. 

‘ The Commandant-of-Garrison de Ricochet has had the amiable 
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thought of offering to us the music of the 50th Regiment of Line, 
which will play the pieces ofits répertoire the most gay during the 
séance, and it is expected he will assist in person, together with 
messieurs the officers of garrison, the officers of the imperial frigate 
La Méduse, and the élite of the beau monde Malaisois. The polite- 
ness of the Captain James has permitted us to cast a coup d’cil on 
the preparations. Flowers of the tropics, decorations of an exquisite 
taste, and a perfect confort await those of us who have been wise 
enough to buy their ticket. So, if fortune be propitious, the experi- 
ment of our concitoyen (he will pass us the word) will be a perfect 
success. 

_ We give a faithful report at the next number. Bonne chance, 
mon capitaine !’ 

Thus far the Avenir de Malaise, 17th July 186—. 

But there is little necessity for the editor’s praiseworthy efforts 
to insure a good house for his friend Jim, who is a regular sub- 
scriber. By 11.80 that eventful morning most of the unreserved 
seats were occupied; at 11.45 the Commandant de Garnison 
waddles up to his place, with his staff, en grande tenue, to the 
inspiriting strains of ‘ Partant pour la Syrie ;’ and at midday, military 
time, the band strike up ‘ God save the Queen,’ which, as usual on 
the Continent, they play quite cheerfully, and Corporal-Majors Hig- 
gins and Gibson make their salute to a salle crammed in every part, 
leading off with a friendly bout at single-stick, to the delight of the 
back seats, who hugely appreciate the rattling blows they exchange. 

‘O Herbert! doesn’t it hurt them?’ anxiously inquires Mrs. 
Ferrers of her husband, who is watching the swordsmen with a stern 
and critical eye. 

‘Pish! hurt? Why, we used to hit twice as hard, and think 
nothing of it.’ 

‘ They tap lightly, madame, they do not allow the blow to rest,’ 
explains little Camille, from above his fencing-jacket, which, with 
the rest of the costume, he proudly wears to show every one the 
pleasure in store for them. 

‘ How clever they are! but don’t you think it’s dreadfully dan- 
gerous, Minnie dear ?’ continues the sensitive lady. 

Minnie, who is principally occupied in watching Ler guardian as 
he umpires the conflict, with his old velveteen thrown loosely over 
his brawny shoulders, hears this with much contempt. 

‘I’m rather accustomed to this sort of thing, you see ; I often 
look on, through the glass door, at Jim giving his lessons.’ 

“Ma foi, mademoiselle!’ says the gallant Camille archly, ‘I 
shall not dare to make the arms again with my friend Djems—lI 
shall always have fear that you look at me. Already I am nervous. 
Behold then, I tremble that you, so experimented, should laugh at 
my poor efforts to-day.’ 
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‘Reassure yourself,’ smiles Minnie; ‘I will myself lead the 
applause, and I am sure Mrs. Ferrers will be only too delighted to 
split her lavender kids when you execute a successful lunge in 
carte.’ 

Mrs. Hatchard, the English clergyman’s wife, who, from her 
place behind them has been filtering out conversation with the aid 
of some smelling salts, and executing variations on the key-notes of 
‘ How close it is to-day!’ and ‘ How nice for dear Captain James 
to have so many people!’ is inspired with the original idea of sug- 
gesting— 

‘Why don’t they keep the door open, I wonder, Miss Goring ? 
So dreadfully close.’ 

‘Some gentleman has just come in and carefully shut it after 
him. Idiot! O, I really beg your pardon, Mrs. Hatchard—it’s 
your husband.’ 

‘ My husband ?’ says the worthy dame. ‘I thought he was at 
home writing his sermon for to-morrow,’ adjusting her spectacles. 

‘And he’s encouraging the combatants to prick little holes 
through each other, I declare. O Mr. Hatchard! No, he isn’t. 
He’s making signs to you—wants you over there.’ 

‘So he is,’ putting up her smelling-bottle. ‘O, dear! I hope 
it’s not the children.’ ° 

With much bustle and rustling of silk, the parson’s wife rises, 
and leaves her seat. But, being short-sighted, the luckless matron 
does not notice the step down to the area, and stumbles forward, 
amid a gay clatter of falling reticule, vinaigrette, parasol, and 
‘various.’ Fortunately for her, she does not share their fate: a 
bystander sees her danger, and catches her successfully; then re- 
places her on her feet, and picks up the pieces. 

Finding herself uninjured, madame pours forth her gratitude ; 
he bows, and she goes her way. 

As he is about to resume his seat, he espies Mrs. Ferrers, who 
sends him a fascinating bow and smile. Which he returns in kind, 
and, heedless of the black looks of the row of chairs past which he 
squeezes, works up to the Colonel’s wife. 

‘You are the strangest man, Mr. Dane! Where have you 
sprung from? How do youdo? Mr. Dane of Danescourt—Miss 
Goring.’ 

The serge-clad six-feet-two bends stiffly towards Minnie, and ex- 
changes a shake of the hand with the Colonel. 

‘ Why, Mrs. Ferrers, I’ve sprung from West Cowes, where I’ve 
been staying with my uncle, the Commodore. And after pottering 
about a little in the Solent, we ran over here, and got in this morn- 
ing. The yacht wants a new foretopmast, so we shall stay a day 
or two.’ 

‘ You'll put up at the Pachas, I suppose ?’ says the Colonel. 
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‘ Yes, think I shall; but the old man wouldn’t sleep on shore 
for anything, now he’s afloat.’ 

‘ Very good entertainment, this.’ 

‘ Capital—see that Guardsman cut the sheep in half? Very 
clever that. I saw the bills all over the town, and the garcon told 
me the whole population was here, so I thought I’d look in.’ 

‘O Mr. Dane, do look at the performance!’ breaks in Mrs. 
Ferrers ; ‘there’s Captain James cutting a silk handkerchief with 
his sword.’ 

‘ Saw that done when I was on the Nile,’ observes the yachting 
suit. 

‘ Pretty trick,’ says the Colonel. 

‘ He gives the entertainment, doesn’t he ?’ inquires Dane. 

Minnie comes in with a sudden ‘ Yes, and—’ Dead stop and 
confusion. 

Dane looks at her, and goes on: ‘ Looks very respectable for 
a fencing—’ 

Then, receiving a fearful frown from Mrs. Ferrers, he also stops 
dead and is confused. 

The Colonel comes to the rescue promptly. ‘ You’ve become 
devilish attentive to the ladies since we saw you last, Dane. How 
did you like the fair damsel you picked up ?’ 

‘ Ah,’ laughs the yachtsman, ‘a fine antique, I fancy. Who is 
she ?’ 

‘ You entertained an angel unawares,’ Minnie interrupts gravely ; 
‘that was Mrs. Hatchard, the English clergyman’s wife.’ 

‘ By Jove, what a holy task it was, then! That’s one to me.’ 

‘ Her husband ought to give you religious advice gratis,’ returns 
Minnie; ‘teach you the Catechism, marry you, bury you, and 
send you straight to heaven for your gallantry to her. O, mon 
Dieu! how comic she looked.’ 

‘ How do you know I’m not married already ?’ says Dane, rather 
amused. 

‘Tant pis pour vous. You might have had a great chance with 
the eldest Miss Hatchard, after saving her mother from a broken 
nose.’ 

‘ So considerate of you to think of it for me!’ 

‘Yes, isn’t it? And you might have taken away the bride in 
that yacht of yours, you know. ‘‘ Dost like the picture ?”’ 

Dane laughs a jolly laugh. ‘ Quite a character, that child,’ he 
thinks. 

‘O, would you mind buttoning my glove, Mr. Dane?’ interrupts 
the elder lady. ‘So sorry to trouble you.’ 

Then, in an undertone, ‘Captain James, the fencing-man, is 
Miss Goring’s guardian ; a friend of the Colonel’s ; very good family, 
but—’ 
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‘ Thanks,’ says the yachtsman; ‘nearly made a mistake just 
now.’ 

‘Minnie dear,’ she continues, ‘ couldn’t you persuade Captain 
James to bring you to dine with us to-night ?’ 

‘T’'ll try, Mrs. Ferrers,’ smiles Minnie; ‘ but he never goes out 
if he can help it.’ 

‘ You'll come too, Mr. Dane, won’t you ?’ 

‘ Delighted, ’m sure. Was just going to propose a visit to the 
yacht.’ 

‘O, how nice!’ replies Mrs. Ferrers; ‘I do so like going to 
see ships.’ 

‘ All over now,’ from the Colonel, as Jim makes his salute after 
a turn with Sir Harry Vesey, an ex-dragoon, who is forced by ‘ cir- 
cumstances’ and a long tailor’s bill to reside at Malaise. 

‘ Well, Mrs. Ferrers, how did it go off?’ inquires the fencing- 
master, coming up to the party, and receiving an approving nod 
from Minnie. 

‘So nicely; we've all enjoyed it immensely. But we want you 
to come to dinner to-night with dearest Minnie-—Jim bows—‘ And 
Mr. Dane here (O, I beg your pardon! Mr. Dane—Captain James) 
has been kind enough to offer to take us over his yacht this after- 
noon.’ 

‘ Shall be delighted to see you too, Captain,’ politely says the 
young man. 

‘I can’t come myself, unfortunately,’ answers Jim; ‘ but my 
ward will try a whiff of the sea breeze, I know, with the greatest 
pleasure, if Mrs. Ferrers will take her under her wing. I have to 
see to the removal of all this, and to pack off my guardsmen.’ 

‘ Well,’ says Mrs. Ferrers, ‘I take charge of Minnie till half- 
past seven, when we shall expect you at the hotel.’ 

‘ Au revoir, then ;’ and they depart towards the port, past the 
company of soldiers who formed the guard of honour for the Com- 
mandant de Ricochet and his staff. 

‘ Gar-rd’ a vous!’ shouts the captain on duty; ‘en avant— 
marche !’ 

Off they tramp, and Jim, left alone with the workmen who are 
taking down the flags and decorations, sits down on a box, lights 
his pipe, and opens a letter, received that morning, which he has 
been too busy to read. 


‘17 Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C., 16th July 186—. 
Re Mistress Anna Tregarvan, deceased. 


Sir,— We have received instructions from the executors of your 
paternal aunt, Mistress Anna Tregarvan, spinster, lately deceased, 
to inform you that they are prepared to pay to your account, on 
receipt of your directions, the sum of 12,0001. consolidated 3 per 
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cents, free of legacy duty, to which you are entitled under the will 
ofthe said late Mistress Anna Tregarvan; and furthermore to hand 
over to you, or your solicitors, an antique gold snuff-box set with 
diamonds, bequeathed to you by the said lady in a codicil of her 
said will. 
‘ Awaiting your reply, we remain, sir, your obedient servants, 
‘ Caysay & De Murrer. 
‘To Captain James Tregarvan, 15 Rue St. Dominique, Malaise-sur-Mer.’ 


‘Well, I am blowed !’ observes the fencing-master. 

And then he goes off to the cliffs, where he smokes like a chim- 
ney for some hours, regardless of time, ouvriers, and guardsmen, and 
watches the Watersprite as she steals along the coast before the 
gentle sea breeze. 


CuHapTer IV. 
A BITTER VICTORY. 


Next to the newspaper paragraph that informs you casually of a 
relative’s death, or the printed form that announces the stoppage ot 
Messrs. Quids & Coppem, in whose hands your hardly-earned sav- 
ings have been increasing for years, there is nothing that causes 
such a sensation in one’s cerebral arrangements as the opening of 
that common blue envelope, and the reading of those precise and 
neatly - written phrases, by which is conveyed the intelligence of 
some comfortable windfall or snug little reversion that you have so 
long given up among other ‘ chateaux en Espagne’ of your youth. 
You look stupidly at the address, you spell over the name. What, 
is it really meant for that Montgomery Brown whom but half an hour 
ago an irreverent and beery comrade entitled, with disagreeable 
veracity, ‘Seedy Jack’? Does B-r-o-w-n spell ‘ Brown’ in very deed, 
and am J Brown, that Brown? Is it thus? Can it be ?—et- 
cetera, usque ad nauseam. 

After Captain Tregarvan had taken the necessary measures about 
the property, and when he had got over the first feeling of intense 
relief at finding himself beyond the power of circumstances, inde- 
pendent, and if not a rich man still not a poor one, he began not 
unnaturally to consider what he should do with his income, now he 
had got it. Glorious indeed seemed the prospect, for he had been 
through a pretty hard school, he had been compelled to put up with 
many rebuffs and disappointments since he used to throw his half- 
crowns to waiters, and bet his year’s pay on the odd trick. What 
would have seemed to him then a mere pittance, he received now 
with deep gratitude. Was it not the means of securing his old age 
against want, and Minnie, at his death, from destitution? Did it 
not place him once more among his equals, and restore him to that 
refined life he had forfeited by his mad extravagance ? What'wonder 
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then that under the outward calm and nonchalance of the old Mus- 
keteer there lay a vein of silent and immense thankfulness—a feel- 
ing prompted by something more elevated than mere delight at the 
removal of pecuniary and social disabilities? His life during the 
last thirteen years had been a precarious one, and, to a man of his 
habits and tastes, irksome and sometimes galling. To trust to the 
continuance of his health for strength to save him from absolute 
want ; to depend on daily and unremitting toil for means to defray 
his modest expenses; to live this life without a murmur, and yet 
know after all that for want of pupils even such willingness to work 
might not avail him—hardly a tempting existence, after spending 
a few years with her Majesty’s Heavy Cavalry. 

Jim had many faults, but his faults had never degenerated into 
vices. The extravagance and dissipation that ruined him were not 
prompted by innate propensity to evil, or vulgar pride in outdoing 
his peers. An easy-going character and too facile good-nature had 
drawn him into the abyss; but adversity had developed the latent 
nobility of mind which preserved him to his better self. He never 
forgot what he owed to his order. 

It was in his relations with Minnie Goring that the higher phases 
of his nature chiefly asserted themselves. Few men would have 
accepted such a trust, still fewer would have had the compassionate 
chivalry to fulfil it as he did. To keep Minnie as a lady, to satisfy 
her small wants, to make her life, at all events, happy—that was all 
to him. And that the best education Malaise could give her and 
money secure should form the mind of his little pet, Jim denied 
himself many a dinner, and even took to giving English lessons after 
his day’s toil to the more inquiring of the bourgeoisie. The duty of 
providing for the desolate child had soon become a pleasure to him; 
and little by little, as the years slipped on, and she grew into a 
lovely girlhood, Minnie somehow entwined herself pretty securely in 
the strings of the fencing-master’s heart, and he began to feel that 
without her light step and silver laugh his solitude would become 
unbearable and his life purposeless. 

‘«*And they lived happy ever after!’ thinks Jim, as he sits 
under the pier, gazing at the moon. ‘I fancy I see myself lying in 
the shade of my fig-tree, listening to one of Minnie’s songs. What 
a blessed change after all this drudgery! I wonder what Min will 
think of a maisonette up by the cascade, instead of No. 15. She’s 
always complaining of not getting enough of my agreeable society ; 
wonder how she’ll like it when we have nothing to do all day, but 
sit nous regarder dans le blanc des yeux. Will she seek refuge in 
the gossip of old Euphrosyne? Will she get tired of me, and wish 
I had to go off to the Salle d’Armes with my foils, to shout ‘‘ On 
guard! Straight arm! Lunge!” to some awkward cit., from morning 
to night ?’ 
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Jim smiles as he thinks of what Minnie would say to that. 

‘And yet if she didn’t—if living with me were the fulfilment of 
her dearest wish, and the bound of her ambition—ought Jack Gor- 
ing’s daughter to waste her best years over here, and vegetate in a 
foreign campagne with an ex-fencing-master ? 

‘Am I so selfish,’ he continues to himself, pushing at a belated 
limpet with his stick, ‘as to put my comfort, and, God knows, my 
happiness, before her interests? And then, again,’ with a black 
frown, ‘I’m not so old but I might be older. Minnie’s a little 
beauty, will be a splendid woman. Can I bear, even in fancy, to 
hear her name slandered? Could I imagine the slightest slur cast 
on her purity, and then look at her sweet fresh face, without feeling 
my very presence aninjury? This world’s wickedness is beyond the 
scope of her innocent mind, poor child!’ Jim walks up and down, 
fuming much. ‘ What the devil shall I do?’ And then aloud, ‘ God 
confound all scandal-mongers !’ 

Which pious sentiment having enunciated with great fervour, he 
fills his black three inches of clay with cut cavendish and lights up 
carefully. 

Then sitting down again on the steps, ‘ It’s rather hard lines,’ 
he goes on, ‘ to get a glimpse of happiness, and see a little paradise 
before you, and have to give it up as soon as you realise what you 
lose. The clouds seem to close in pretty quickly over my bit of 
sunshine.’ 

His pale face and drawn features show the struggle in his mind. 

‘And how could I get her what she ought to have? a home, 
good society, friends to care for her. Money buys everything, peo- 
ple say. But there aren’t many houses where one could leave a 
girl, for so much a year, to finish her education and be introduced 
by the chatelaine. If, now, she had some coin in her own right!’ 

A new train of thought in Jim’s troubled eyes. 

‘If I were to make over the money to her? That would make 
it all square for her, at any rate. Ishould have to pay it nearly all 
away, if I kept it in my own name, to the people who took her; so 
either way I should have to return to the fencing. God, what a 
prospect after all my castles in the air !’ 

Jim looks out to the moonlit sea, and puffs great clouds. 

‘On the one hand, living as a gentleman with Minnie; on the 
other, living the old life without her. And I’ve got to choose!’ 

Very miserable now. 

‘But then,’ brightening up, ‘ supposing I can’t find any one to 
take her? I should be compelled to give it up; and, of course, 
Minnie would live with her guardian. Why, I don’t believe Mrs. 
Ferrers herself knows any one—’ 

Jim breaks off with a falling countenance. 

‘No need to go farther. If-she will consent, that’s the woman 
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who'll take away my little Minnie. I wonder I didn’t think of her 
before. She’s already fond of Min. The Colonel’s a jolly old boy. 
They’re in a good set, and they’re not too well off.’ 

The hours pass, and still Tregarvan sits brooding over his trou- 
bles, and putting the subject to himself in every conceivable light. 

‘It’s d—d hard to go back, to give up all this happiness, to 
part from the only being that loves me; but—’ 

His lips quiver under the heavy moustache, and he leans his 
head in his hands. Then jumping up, 

‘ Min and I must say good-bye, and that’s a fact. And I'll make 
over the coin to her. She shall never know how it was. That’s 
between me and—and what I’ve lost.’ 

Some people go on greatly about the pleasure of denying oneself, 
and the extreme felicity of self-sacrifice. There is, however, a cer- 
tain admixture of pain therewith connected, which it wants a good 
deal of self-satisfaction to allay. 

Jim had no great store of that medicine, and as he paced the 
weather-beaten timber felt rather miserable, the truth to tell. 


‘ And so the assault was a financial success ?’ says Mrs. Ferrers, 
looking with interest at Jim, who is doing a morning call. ‘I’m 
so glad.’ 

‘Mustn’t grumble, you know, Mrs. Ferrers. Place was very 
full; but I had to pay away a good deal to the performers.’ 

‘ What lovely decorations you had!’ 

‘Pretty well done for Malaise,’ answers Jim, just opening his 
mouth for an oration. 

‘ Such a crowd of people,’ she goes on, ‘there are here one knows!’ 

‘Yes,’ replies the fencing-master, fidgeting in his chair, ‘see 
a lot of old faces.’ 

‘O, did you observe in the list of arrivals the Duke of Potifar is 
staying in the hotel ?’ 

‘ Duchess with him ?’ 

‘Odear, yes. Dreadfully overdressed as usual.’ 

‘ Little row’s blown over by this time, I suppose, now that fellow, 
Potifar’s secretary, has got a place in the cabinet ?’ 

‘ He behaved very nicely in the affair, didn’t he ?’ 

‘H’n,’ says Jim, getting rather impatient, ‘ rather a humbug, I 
should think.’ 

Then approaching his chair to the elaborate wrapper— 

‘But fact is, Mrs. Ferrers, I called to speak to you on a topic 
which is naturally of the greatest interest to me—about my ward.’ 

‘ Nothing painful, I hope,’ observes Mrs. Ferrers considerately. 

‘On the contrary,’ answers Jim, ‘something very agreeable— 
she’s come in for some money.’ 

‘O, how nice! Iam so delighted!’ she says with effusion, lean- 
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ing forward. ‘I’m sure the Colonel will be too pleased to hear it. 
We are both quite in love with dear Minnie.’ 

‘*Pon my word, very kind of you to say so!’ he bows politely. 

‘ And is it a large fortune, Captain Tregarvan ?’ 

‘ No-o, it’s certainly not large ; but it’s a comfortable little in- 
come for one of the fair sex.’ 

‘ You may well say ‘‘ fair sex,’’ Captain,’ interrupts the wrapper ; 
‘I think Minnie Goring one of the loveliest, most fascinating girls 
I ever saw. I haven’t known her long, it’s true, but I am quite 
taken with her.’ And then with enthusiasm, ‘0, I should be so 
proud of her if she were my daughter !’ 

Jim looks at her, and then is silent for a moment. 

‘You have no children, I believe, Mrs. Ferrers ?’ 

‘No,’ with a sigh, ‘ none.’ 

‘ Minnie has lived with me,’ he resumes, ‘ during the last ten 
years. I was about twenty-five, you must know, when my affairs 
came to a climax. I had been in the regiment ever since I was eight- 
een, and as my allowance was nothing very great, the day I came 
of age and received my share of my mother’s estate I was obliged 
to pay it all away to my creditors. Well, my father helped me on 
a bit, and I was pretty lucky on the turf; but then he died, and my 
brother the present baronet, da—ahem !—turned out a close-fisted, 
snivelling hypocrite—and I fell into the hands of the Jews, who 
soon finished me. I sold out and made a bolt over here.’ 

‘ Poor fellow !’ says Mrs. Ferrers, forgetting etiquette, and look- 
ing compassionately at Jim’s sad eyes. 

‘ For nearly a year 1 wandered about the Continent alone, living 
as best I could, from hand to mouth, until I got to Vienna. There 
I met an old pal of mine, Jack Goring, who was serving as lieutenant 
in the Lancers of the Guard. He used to be in the 9th Hussars; 
but his father, the rich Viscount Abana—philanthropist, you know, 
and Exeter-Hall business—cut him off for marrying Miss Von Blu- 
men at Baden, because she was a Catholic. Estate not entailed, I 
suppose. She was wonderfully beautiful, and they were very happy ; 
but had nothing to live on except Jack’s pay, which was hardly 
enough for them when Minnie was born. I supported myself by 
giving lessons, and getting a mount now and then at the races; in 
fact I did almost a bit of everything, and I think my renting one of 
their rooms helped them on a little. Well, we lived pretty comfort- 
ably and very gaily for some time, till at last one day the captain 
of Jack’s troop said something insulting about Mrs. Goring. I never 
knew much about it, but the end of it was that they fought, and Jack 
killed him first shot. Of course he had to run for it, and by great luck 
got safe to Paris, where I arrived shortly after with his wife and child. 
Then came the struggle to keep ourselves alive. A sad time, and the 
poor little woman couldn’t stand it. We buried her at Pére la Chaise.’ 
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Jim stops, and clears his throat. Mrs. Ferrers makes a weak 
attempt to look unconcerned, and scarcely succeeds. 

‘To cut a long story short,’ he continues, ‘ Jack worked on for 
a few months like a nigger; but I suppose the loss of his wife, whom 
he loved passionately, and the disappointments we had to endure, 
knocked the dear old man up, and he caught a fever. Before he died 
he pointed to Minnie, and whispered, ‘‘ Take care of her, Jim.” 
She’s never left me since.’ 

Another pause. 

‘A few days after his burial, I saw this fencing-place advertised, 
and took it on the chance of success. Min was five then; she’s fifteen 
now, and she has come in for a legacy from an uncle of her father’s, 
which will give her about 3501.a year. So she’s quite an indepen- 
dent young lady.’ 

Jim laughs rather sadly, and secretly wishes Mrs. Ferrers did 
not seem quite so affected at his recital, quite so interested in Min- 
nie. He begins to feel she will agree with his determination, and, 
strange anomaly as it seems, to fear she will accept the charge of 
his ward, an event which he foresees and dreads as much as a drown- 
ing man would the escape of the proverbial straw. 

‘I have been, of course, always anxious about her future,’ he 
resumes ; ‘and lately more than ever. But this legacy sets my mind 
at ease on that point.’ 

‘Ah, yes,’ says Mrs. Ferrers ; ‘ it must be a great reliefto you.’ 

‘ But that has not been my only anxiety. She has, it is true, 
had a good education, and so on ; but she ought to have something 
more. The granddaughter of Lord Abana should move in society.’ 

‘True; and marry well, Captain Tregarvan.’ 

‘ Naturally,’ with a slight frown; ‘ moreover, the time has now 
come when it is unadvisable for her to remain with me. She is 
growing into a woman—onur relations are very slight.’ Jim begins to 
flounder a little. ‘Of course there is old Euphrosyne, her nurse, 
but—’ 

‘I understand,’ interrupts the Colonel’s wife ; ‘ you wish to place 
her in the position she is so eminently fitted, both by birth and 
natural advantages, to fill. No one will better appreciate your de- 
licacy than herself, when she grows a little older.’ 

‘And, therefore, I wished to ask you, Mrs. Ferrers, if you 
knew—’ 

At this moment the door opens, and the Colonel walks in, at- 
tired in light and airy checks. 

‘Hallo, Jim, my boy, how are you? I’ve just come from the 
Etablissement. Been having a bathe. Wish to goodness one wasn’t 
obliged to wear that infernal costume—can’t swim, hardly.’ 

‘Captain Tregarvan has been telling me some news, dear.’ 

‘The dooce he has! Well, out with it!’ 
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‘Who do you think has come into a fortune ?’ 

‘Give me a woman for beating about the bush! Name, madam, 
name !’ 

‘ Give me a man for impatience, rather,’ retorts the lady. ‘Some 
great-uncle or other has left Minnie Goring all his money. Isn’t 
that delightful ?’ 

‘ By George !’ whistles the Colonel. ‘Shake hands, Jim. Con- 
gratulate you, old man. Let’s drink her health. Where is she ? 
Yo-o-oick forrad! Yoi-oi-oi-oick forrad!’ and the old man makes 
the lustres ring again. 

‘O Herbert,’ remonstrates his wife, ‘ you'll frighten the whole 
place !’ 

‘ By George, Jim, I am glad! There, I don’t mind confessing 
it before Margaret, I’m deuced fond of that little girl. Bless her 
pretty face !’ 

‘But, Herbert dear, when you came in, Captain Tregarvan was 
just consulting me about what course he ought to take in her in- 
terest. He observed most justly that she ought to come out pro- 
perly in society, after finishing her education, and for that purpose, 
ought to reside in England with a family of good position. I un- 
derstand you rightly, Captain ?’ 

‘ Perfectly, Mrs. Ferrers,’ bows Jim. 

‘ And he was asking if I knew any such people.’ 

‘Are you going to part with Minnie?’ breaks in the Colonel 
brusquely. 

‘ Yes,’ rather husky, ‘ for those reasons.’ 

‘Well, then, I’ll tell you what. Ifshe comes to England, my 
boy, she’ll live at a little place called Holyoak Lodge, which belongs 
to one Bertie Ferrers, colonel of cavalry, and nowhere else. And 
if she goes into society, she’ll be chaperoned by the wife of that same 
old buffer, or I’ll know the reason why.’ 

‘ Good gracious, Herbert !’ exclaims his better half, in astonish- 
ment. Then, after a moment’s pause, she holds out her hand to 
Jim, and says simply, ‘ She will, won’t she, Captain ?’ 

Another hand from the Colonel. 

‘Now, Jim, say ‘‘ Done,” and it’s a bargain!’ 

The fencing-master clasps both in his. 

‘Done, Bertie!’ Then, ‘ She shall come, Mrs. Ferrers !’ 


CHAPTER V. 


MOVING FOR A DIVISION, 


Far above Malaise towers the old citadelle. The pair of cannon 
at the gate frown grimly down the steep, ill-paved, and antique 
Rue du Fort, nothing loth to send the tompion that keeps them 
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from bronchitis, and a few shells after it, bang into the crowded 
harbour bencath. A chasseur de Vincennes paces to and fro on the 
drawbridge, with his green feather fluttering in the breeze. One 
just catches a glimpse of some of his comrades lounging about the 
corps de garde within, and the glitter of the hot sun on their rifle- 
stand. To the left, before you cross the moat, is a shady walk along 
the top of the glacis, with a magnificent view of the picturesque old 
town, the Etablissement on the gay sands, the shipping, the long 
pier, and the twinkling cerulean waves beyond. 

Minnie has just subsided on to the grassy slope, and, leaning 
on her elbow, watches Captain Tregarvan’s thoughtful face as he 
stands, like a velveteen statue, both hands deep in his pockets, look- 
ing out to sea. 

‘I say, Jim, supposing you thought a little less and talked a 
little more, how much superior that would be !’ 

‘Ah, yes,’ he says, waking for a moment; then sits down, and 
falls to picking the sweet thyme, and throwing it over his shoulder. 

Minnie can’t quite make out his subdued manner. 

‘I thought,’ she continued with dignity, ‘we came up here to 
converse about something. The grass of the field doubtless hath 
charms to soothe the savage mind. But why so pensive, my cavalier?’ 

Jim smiles, and carefully inspects the formation of a little yellow 
flower. 

‘ Dee-ar Min no waste more time on grumpy old—’ 

‘T’ve been wondering,’ he interrupts, ‘ whether money is a curse 
or a blessing.’ 

*O, you absurd: Crabs; a blessing, of cowrse. Why, that’s all 
we want to make us perfectly happy! We're pretty gay as we are; 
but if we had something decent de rente, and could live without 
caring a snap about anybody else, Jim, I should think myself un- 
grateful to Providence if I didn’t go about all day singing comic 
songs.’ 

With a pained look in his face, as he thinks of what has to come, 
he goes on, pulling at his moustache. 

‘ And if that same money entailed disagreeable duties—obliga- 
tions to society ?’ 

‘Duties ? Pooh!’ 

‘But you can’t pass ’em over like that. People would expect 
a good deal from you.’ 

‘Let ’em. Anyhow I’m not an heiress yet, I fancy.’ 

Jim turns his eyes on her, and says quietly, ‘ Suppose you were ?’ 

‘Were a what?’ she inquires naively. 

‘ Suppose some one left you 12,0001. ?’ 

‘Dieu de Dieu! don’t talk of such things ;’ and then, assum- 
ing a demeanour of much languid arrogance, ‘ By the way, Captain 
James, I must trouble you to run over to London, and choose me 
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some diamonds at Harry Emmanuel’s. You know the shop, I 
believe ?’ 

Jim’s only jewelry, a valuable watch, hails from Bond-street. 

‘ At the same time you may order me a barouche-and-four, so 
that I may ride forth in style becoming my station.’ 

And with a bright chime of laughter, ‘O, Jim, just fancy dear 
little me, principally attired in diamonds, driving up and down the 
pier in a carriage-and-four !’ 

‘Comic, but improbable. Now, Min, prepare yourself—’ 

‘What for? Immediate execution ?’ 

‘I’m going to tell you something that'll surprise you.’ 

‘Dear me, you don’t say so! Anything very thunder-striking ?’ 

Captain Tregarvan is not generally afflicted with nerves, but to- 
day, somehow, his ward’s badinage rather puts him out. 

‘ Well, not exactly. It’s worth while listening to, though.’ 

Minnie simulates an appearance of intense solemnity. 

‘In that case,’ she says gravely, ‘un moment que je m’re- 
cueille—five minutes for refreshment, please.’ 

‘ Do be serious, Min, for a quarter of an hour, there’s a good child.’ 

‘Crabs, I know I shall go into fits, if you say that.’ Then 
catching the expression in his eyes, ‘ Why, Jim, pompes funébres 
are lively to you! Has anything happened really? You're not 
angry with me ?’ 

She lays her hand lovingly on his arm, and looks up at him, as 
he sits considering how he shall bring out his news. 

‘Minnie, my little pet, you’re a rich girl! It’s true.’ 

‘So lam, Jim,’ she observes pensively, ‘ as long as my thought- 
ful, generous, self-denying little guardian cares for me.’ 

‘Quiet, Miss Blarney! But, seriously, it’s a fact. The fortune 
I was talking’ about just now is yours, and yours only. I had a 
letter from a solicitor the other day, to tell me the money was ready; 
and this morning I hear that it has been paid into Coutts’ in your 
name.’ 

The small hand falls back, and plays nervously with a golden 
crosslet outside the white sailor jacket. 

‘You can’t mean it, Jim! Wh-what—I mean, who—’ 

‘ Your father’s uncle bequeathed it to him (God forgive me for 
telling such a lie!), and, of course, it comes to you. Here, Minnie, 
read this.’ 

And handing her a business-like letter, he lies back on the 
glacis, while she reads it breathless with excitement. It is very 
short, and to the point: 


‘17 Lincoln’s-inn- fields, 21st July 186—. 
‘Dear Sir,—Your favour of the 19th inst. to hand. We have 
opened an account on behalf of Miss Wilhelmina Goring, your ward, 
with Messrs. Coutts & Co., as per instructions received, and have 
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handed over to them the sum of 12,0001. consolidated 3 per cents. 
We have forwarded to your address the snuff-box in charge of our 
junior partner, who is proceeding to Paris. 

‘ Awaiting an acknowledgment, we remain, dear sir, your obedient 
servants, Caysay & De Murrer.’ 


‘Jim, I believe it’s all a joke.’ 

‘ God forbid!’ he says, with vehemence. 

Minnie holds the letter on her lap in silence, with a dazed look 
in her sweet gray eyes. All at once, sans rime ni raison, she bursts 
into tears. 

‘O Jim,’ she sobs, half laughing, ‘how silly I am! I can’t help 
it, really.’ 

Feeling rather guilty, and very much out of place, as men always 
do when a woman, however pretty, begins to cry, he turns to see if 
any one is looking, and somewhat inanely pats her on the back, 
saying in soothing tones : 

‘Poor little woman, I shouldn’t have told you so suddenly. 
There, there !’ 

‘What a fool’—taking the pocket-handkerchief he proffers, and 
drying her glistening cheeks—‘ to think of crying like a baby when 
I get a surprise !’ 

‘Here, Min, look at this;’ waving the letter before her, as if 
he was jingling baby’s coral, with an inward wish for the aid of Mrs. 
Ferrers. ‘ Look at this, and console yourself.’ 

‘I couldn’t have done worse if it was a lettre de faire part!’ she 
pouts. 

‘So it is, my pet. An announcement of the sad demise of Made- 
moiselle Dowdy, and—her transformation into Princess Three-per- 
cents.’ 

‘I can hardly believe it yet, Jim; it does seem so strange.’ 

‘ Why, that’s the beauty of it,’ he answers sapiently. ‘If you 
had been well off all your life, you wouldn’t appreciate your blessings 
half as much as you will now. And then, think what an anxious 
charge I should have had all these years—guardian to an heiress. 
Ye gods! que de nuits blanches!’ 

‘Is it a very large income, Jim ?’ she inquires with awe. 

‘It’s quite enough to make most men think very seriously of 
matrimony, Miss Goring.’ 

‘ Well, that’s all the good it’ll do ’em. J shall never marry.’ 

‘Whatever you do, Min, don’t go and ‘‘ be a nunnery,’ there’s 
an amiable young person.’ 

By the rule of contraries Jim becomes sportive in proportion to 
his ward’s lengthening face. 

‘I don’t know how it is, though,’ she sighs ; ‘I don’t seem to 
feel as happy as I ought about it.’ 
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‘ Nonsense, Minnie ; you'll soon view the subject in the proper 
light, I’ll lay. Why, you'll have so much to do, you won’t have 
time to think over the relative merits of print and satin, to compare 
a Malaise au second with an English country house, or to estimate the 
exact ratio in which rose diamond earrings stand to their equivalent 
in crystal, a pair of which last, by the way, I observe with pain dis- 
gracing your little ears on the present auspicious occasion.’ 

‘Don’t talk like that, Jim,’ says Minnie quietly ; ‘I won’t have 
you think, even in joke, that just because some money has dropped 
from the clouds, I’m going to change my way of life. All that I 
have is yours, dear. The only difference it can make is that we shall 
be independent. Isn’t it ?’ 

Her companion’s face is turned away, but his broad chest is heav- 
ing with a fierce desire to send his resolution to the devil, and make 
himself happy with the uttering of one little word. Say ‘ yes,’ and 
it is done. It wants indeed a strong will and a stout heart to bring 
out his answer unflinching. 

‘My dear child, you know’—he falters with an effort—‘ you 
must understand that it is my duty to see that money properly ap- 
plied, to place you in that position you ought by birth to fill. The 
first thing is to give you opportunities for the finishing of your edu- 
cation; those opportunities you cannot have at Malaise. The next, 
to intruduce you into society; that also, you know, is impossible 
here. But in England, in a good English family—’ 

‘ What do you mean, Jim ?’ she breaks in, leaning on her hand. 
‘ Tell me.’ 

‘If you went over there for a time,’ he continues in a husky 
voice, ‘in a family—’ 

‘You were intending, then’—with repressed animation—‘ to 
send me away ?’ 

‘I thought—it seemed best—perhaps some lady—in fact, Mrs. 
Ferrers—’ 

‘O Jim, how little you know me!’ she murmurs. A moment’s 
pause, and then, her eyes flashing, her breath coming short, she ex- 
claims passionately : ‘ Can you imagine that I could leave you here 
to slave away in the Salle d’Armes, and live in luxury and idleness 
in some ‘‘ good family,” to have the ‘‘ education” and ‘‘ society”’ that 
is due to my birth? Education? Haven’t you worked like a galérien 
to give me one? Society? Isn’t yours good enough, I should like 
to know? And as for my birth, what benefit would it have been 
to me if I were Miss Queen Victoria instead of Miss Goring, but for 
your tender care and self-sacrifice ?’ 

Standing by this time, and looking down at his hidden face. 

‘What, a man—a dear, noble, loving man—takes pity on a 
wretched little orphan, and toils all day and night, and wastes years 
upon years of his strong life to keep body and soul together, and to 
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provide for every want and whim of this stupid, good-for-nothing, 
aggravating child; and then, Jim, then, when she has some money 
left her, which might make them both as happy as all the birds in 
the air, she goes off to England, forsooth, to balls and parties and 
all sorts of expense! O Jim, Jim!’ 

And once more she sits down, sobbing pour tout de bon. 

‘ You mustn’t take it like that, Min,’ he says firmly, softly strok- 
ing her dainty fingers. ‘You exaggerate what I have done for you. 
But even had it not been the one bright spot in a dull life, to fulfil 
this charge honourably was my duty. And it is my duty, however 
painful it may be for the moment, to send you to England, where you 
will have the advantages I wish you to enjoy, and be under the care 
of a very superior woman, a lady who loves you already, and who 
will form your style, and introduce you into the best set in London.’ 

Two soldiers saunter by on escort duty. The escortees—a pair 
of white-capped bonnes, one lugging along a refractory and wizened 
male child; the other knitting, with the slight encumbrance on her 
arm ofa baby fearfully and wonderfully made—turn and stare in the 
most barefaced manner. White gaiters follow suit. Minnie returns 
the stare fiercely, with the crystal tears still on her face, and teeth 
clenched on a despairing sob. 

‘I would be impertinent, if I were you. Pity your French polite- 
ness should prevent you gaping at a lady !’ as near a growl as is in 


the power of her rich low voice. 

After a minute the intruders laugh vacantly, and retire crablike, 
grinning. 

‘Well, Min,’ resumes Jim, making an exhaustive survey of the 
horse-shoes scattered over the border of his handkerchief, ‘ so we’re 
agreed that— 


‘© *Tis decided—you depart.”’ 


‘No, it isn’t decided at all; and I don’t intend to depart.’ 

‘ «Tis wise, ’tis well,” ’ quotes Jim. 

‘’Tisn’t!’ she retorts, with virulence. ‘It’s horrid.’ 

‘I’m sure you’d be very happy with Mrs. Ferrers ; and it wouldn’t 
be for very long. Besides, the gaiety of it would make the time pass 
like lightning.’ 

Visions of the ‘ all-sorts-of-expense’ rise before her mind’s eye. 
She can see herself in a year or two, a fair débutante, 


‘ Moving in through a crowd of her lovers, 
In soft sable satin, and lace, 
Never heeding the death-blows she covers 
With the smile of that dear little face.’ 


The whirl and glitter of that London life, which she knows but 
through the medium of the English circulating-library, the ceaseless 
round of pleasure, the dulcet tones of admiration, the possible intro- 
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duction at court—all this runs riot in her pretty head, and presents 
itself, not uninvitingly, in the guise of a duty; observance of which, 
moreover, strictly inculcated by guardian. 

And yet she cannot think of leaving her loving protector without 
a fresh burst of tears. All the many little instances of his watchful 
tenderness, his unassuming nobility of character, welling up from her 
heart, where she has preserved them avariciously encysted for so 
long, cry shame on the half-formed wish, on the sudden emotion she 
feels at the prospect of such tempting novelty. How totally unselfish 
he is! How gentle and magnanimous! Can she, too, ever forget 
what he was to her during her fever last year—his anxiety, his 
devotion ? And then, when he came to see her, his hesitation at 
her chamber-door, as if he deemed it a shrine ? 

Still Jim argues with her at length, and insists that she ought 
to put all such considerations aside, and fulfil her ‘ obligations to so- 
ciety.’ Moreover, it is to please him, and satisfy him that he is 
doing his duty by her. His grief and loneliness conceded. But this 
the knowledge of her fortunate position would mitigate. His honour 
as trustee at stake—her future welfare at stake—duty paramount— 
and not a very long separation after all. 

‘ Jim, it can’t be done,’ she says with decision. 

‘It'll have to,’ he answers laconically. 

Unbroken silence for about a minute. Minnie rolls her open 
umbrella to and fro on the slope, and thinks deeply. A bugle-call 
sounds musically from the castle, and is faintly repeated from the 
fort on the top of the cliff. At last she strikes into fresh ground : 

‘Look here, Jim.’ 

‘ Say on,’ obediently remarks the fencing-master. 

‘I want you to answer a question.’ 

‘What, about this journey to England that you’re going to un- 
dertake ?’ 

‘Never mind what it’s about,’ retorts Minnie wisely. ‘I want 
you to give me your word of honour that you'll answer it truly.’ 

‘Never did such a thing in my life,’ evasively from Jim. 

‘Don’t be so provoking.’ 

‘Don’t be so mysterious.’ 

‘I’m not at all mysterious ;’ looking as if she had walked straight 
out of the pages of the Castle of Otranto; ‘ answer me truly.’ 

‘ Well,’ says Jim, ‘ drive on, little woman.’ 

‘ Foi d’honneur, Crabs ?’ 

‘O, yes,’ putting his hand to his breast ; ‘we swear! Fire away.’ 

Minnie nestles close up to him, and assumes her favourite posi- 
tion, with her hands folded round his arm. Then turning her soft 
eyes full on his: 

‘Jim, could you bear to let me go ?’ 
A sudden quiver of his limbs, and he rises abruptly, with his 
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back to her. After a moment comes the answer lightly enough, but 
hardly in his usual voice : 

‘Well, of course I shall be—beastly dull for a time, you know; 
only I shall think that you are—pretty jolly, and so on; and I shall 
have lots to do, and—’ 

‘And you'll forget me !’ she bursts in passionately. ‘Ak, now 
there can be no farther objection to my going, if you can look at the 
prospect so calmly.’ Illogical, but deeply felt. Sobbing again by 
this time like a mad girl, and Jim trying most ineffectually to con- 
sole her. 


The hot sun pours down on a crowd. Travellers, paysannes, 
fishwives, douaniers, gorgeous visitors, and shabby inhabitants, piles 
of luggage, and a screeching steaming mail-packet heaving at the 
side of the quay. It is close upon the Ist, the feast of St. Partridge, 
and several alpenstocked and fishing-rod-laden Britons are rushing 
home for a walk through the stubble. The steps of the Hotel des 
Pachas, on the other side of the way, are occupied by many female 
trunks, and two eye-glassed cigars, who are watching the proceedings 
with paternal interest, sometimes waking into admiration when a 
more than usually neat pair of silk stockings brave the breeze that 
whips round the hotel corner. The two elder Miss Hatchards come 
up, as they always do, on principle, to see the mail off, and giggle 
youthfully into each other’s crumpled faces past the cigars, who forth- 
with exchange remarks ofa depreciatory character. To whom arrives 
a meerschaum and telescope. 

‘ Boat rather late to-day,’ observes Partagas, shooting his linen. 

‘Waiting for the express,’ from Meerschaum. ‘ Lot of luggage 
you’ve got here.’ 

‘Yes, haven’t we ?’ 

‘Who's going away ?’ inquires Morales. 

‘Don’t know. There’s the name on the labels—Colonel Ferrers, 
by Jove !’ 

‘Met him here ?’ 

‘Yes. Wife’s a very nice woman.’ 

‘D’you know that little Miss Goring who’s always with them ?’ 
asks Meerschaum. 

‘Just to speak to. Rather a stand-offish sort of girl.’ 

‘ Wish you’d introduce me to her,’ with feeling. 

‘ Too late, my son. There’s her luggage. Evidently going with 
the Ferrers.’ 

‘ Woe is me for the exodus of the people!’ pathetically exclaims 
his petitioner, as some porters heave the trunks on to a barrow, and 
wheel off to the packet. 

Presently, accompanied by the smiling landlord, descends Colonel 
Ferrers, closely followed by Captain Tregarvan, who is doing his best 
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to look as if he had nothing whatever to do with the list of depar- 
tures. From sheer nervousness he lights his pipe as he talks to the 
Colonel, and after a puff or two absently knocks it out again. 

Clang goes a bell on the landing-stage. 

‘ Margaret,’ shouts the old man to the first-floor windows, ‘ if 
you don’t come at once we shall lose the boat.’ 

‘O, you’re in lots of time, Colonel,’ says Partagas. ‘ Luggage 
not aboard yet.’ 

‘D—d lucky it isn’t!’ with a growl. ‘They’d go without us as 
likely as not.’ 

‘ Here we are, Herbert dear ;’ and Mrs. Ferrers appears on the 
scene, arrayed in purple and fine linen of the period. 

A pale sad face looks out from behind her at the group on the 
steps. Jim is standing talking jerkily with Morales, and sending 
sidelong glances at the door. 

‘Come, let’s be off,’ says the Colonel, gathering up his trap- 
pings, and preparing for a start; ‘ where’s my dressing-bag ?’ 

A general move and taking off of hats. 

Suddenly from Minnie: ‘Get me some sherry, Jim, will you, if 
there’s time ?’ 

Captain Tregarvan looks up at her, and complies swiftly. 

They are standing in the coffee-room alone. 

‘I didn’t want the sherry, Jim. I can’t say good-bye before all 
those people.’ 

Taking her little hands in his, the poor fellow, faltering, Says : 

‘God bless my little woman, and make her happy! Good-bye, 
my pet!’ And, as he kisses her brow, she throws her arms round 
his neck, and sobs out: 

‘Good-bye, Jim; good-bye, my darling old Jim!’ 

Then with a last hug she leaves the room before him, and 
crosses over to the steamer. 

‘Well, Tregarvan, my boy—good-bye, and good luck to you! 
We'll run over some day, and see you.’ 

‘ Good-bye, Colonel;’ and in his ear, ‘ Be good to her.’ 

The old Musketeer squeezes his hand, and goes on board. 

Jim is just about to bid farewell to Mrs. Ferrers, when the scuf- 
fling of rapidly-approaching feet attracts his attention. 

Bowing galvanically, stertorously breathing, mopping up a beam- 
ing beefsteak face with one hand, and with the other clutching a 
magnificent bouquet, stands Camille Latour, in a new and gorgeous 
knickerbocker costume of white calico and red-silk stockings. 

‘Ah, madame,’ he pants out—‘Djems, Mees Gorreeng—I 
trembled of not arriving in time. Pouf! c’tte chaleur d’enfer! Iam 
come to make my adieus. Ah, pouf!’ A pause for breath. 

‘ How kind of you to run so fast! I am so glad to have seen 
you !’ 


eo? 
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‘Madame est bien aimable—and I wished—to offer to her— 
témoignage d’affection—réspectueuse—this poor bouquet.’ 

Exclamations of rapture from both ladies. 

‘ Also if mademoiselle would deign—to carry this little flower— 
in her boutonniére—it would—ah, pouf!’ 

With which he holds out an exquisite tea-rose and gardenia to 
Minnie, who looks her thanks, but cannot trust her voice just yet. 

‘ There’s the last bell,’ says Jim. ‘Now, once more good-bye, 
Mrs. Ferrers. Take care how you step.’ 

‘ Adieu, mesdames ; bon voyage !’ 

‘ Good-bye, Min.’ 

A wave of the hand, a plunge of the boat, and they are off. 

The fencing-master watches on the pier-head till the black smoke 
is but a cloud on the horizon, then turns with a deep rough sigh to 
the Rue St. Dominique, to the room which never seemed dull before, 
in the rocking-chair which has lost its gay little occupant. 

And, if he swears at the hulking young Englishman who bursts 
into the darkened Salle d’Armes that afternoon for a ‘ turn with the 
gloves,’ what wonder ? 
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WELL, why not? Is there anything that can be more interesting ? 
Is there anything in which good-looking girls take more interest ? 
How pretty their pearly whiteness looks peeping through pouting 
cherry lips! What a nuisance it is when they ache! A ‘raging 
tooth’ was the cause of Desdemona’s murder. At least, that was 
Iago’s explanation of his hearing Cassio’s lament that ‘ cursed fate’ 
had given her ‘to the Moor.’ The most amiable parent becomes 
irritable under the infliction. The most tender lovers will cease 
their tilly-noodling under its dire influence. The first trouble 
of infant life is cutting the teeth, and the greatest trouble of man- 
hood is losing them. It is the only part of the body which being 
lost will not grow again, which being broken cannot be united. 

When baby is fractious, troublesome, shrieking, and convulsive, 
apologies are made by young mothers, ‘It is his teeth, the little 
dear ;’ and baby screams still louder, as if the apology gave him new 
privilege. 

It is difficult to find a period in the far-off regions of the past 
when this worry was unknown. In olden time there were no end 
of absurd remedies and assistances for the troubles of these little 
bodies. Ignorance and superstition vied with each other in intro- 
ducing aids to dentition. Fresh butter and honey were in great 
esteem. The brain of a sucking-pig and the milk of a female dog 
were favourite appliances. The brain of a hare evoked the special 
applause of ancient matrons. But in great and necessitous cases 
the fresh blood of a cock’s comb was a specific peculiarly praise- 
worthy. One or two anointings of the gums were said to be suffi- 
cient to bring the teeth through. Subsequent times brought other 
remedies. Necklaces and amulets, blessed or otherwise, were much 
sought after. In our own more material day the lancet is our trust 
—when india-rubber as a milder mechanical remedy fails. Many a 
poor baby, however, is delivered over to the feverish pangs of burn- 
ing gums, and even to convulsions, from an ill-considered objection 
to the use of the lancet. It is a popular error that if the gum be 
lanced, and the tooth come not through at once, and a reunion take 
place, the cicatrised part will be harder than the original gum; and 
then the teeth will find more difficulty in passing and give more pain. 
This, however, is contrary to fact. It is found that all parts of 
the body which have been the seat of wounds or sores are always 
more ready to give way to pressure or any disease which attacks 
either the part itself or the constitution. Therefore, O juvenile 
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mammas, be not afraid; for each operation, if several be necessary, 
gives relief in a moment, and renders the passing of the teeth easier. 

There are, however, only seven or eight years before these first 
teeth, which have come into the world with so much trouble, depart 
again. So leaving the milk-teeth in the infant nursery, let us look 
for those which were intended to last even to the time that Solomon 
laments them, but which, alas, as we all too well know, often begin 
to ache and crackle and break and split long before we are out of our 
teens. About the seventh or eighth year, the middle incisors are 
shed and renewed, followed by the lateral incisors. Then the first 
permanent molars put in an appearance ; afterwards the anterior or 
milk molars are replaced by the anterior bicuspids, and then the 
dog-teeth are exchanged. A year after, the second pair of molars 
appears, but the wisdom-teeth, completing the set of thirty-two, 
come at any time they please; judging by the conduct of some 
people, frequently never come at all. 

The teeth were highly prized by the ancients. The Romans 
and Greeks used tooth-powders not differing much from those in 
our own day. The pious Mussulman makes his ablution of his 
teeth every morning. With his face turned towards Mecca, he 
rinses his mouth thrice with water, and brushes his teeth fasting. 
But none of the ancients appear to have had any idea of substituting 
teeth for those decayed. Whether, having once got their teeth, they 
managed to keep them until old age came on, or took their loss as 
a matter of course, it is difficult to determine. Long before dental 
surgery was at all understood in this country, and while tooth- 
drawing and bleeding were alike relegated to the barber, the French 
had made considerable progress. Everything comes by woman, and 
probably the coquetry of the Frenchwomen was the primary cause 
of the attention given to the teeth in modern times. The earliest 
dentists in this country were Frenchmen ; and now that which was 
found in the hands of barbers is scientifically manipulated by those 
who can imitate nature beyond discovery, perform the most naturally 
painful operations anesthetically, and bringing back to premature 
old age the cheekiness of youth, amass large fortunes as their re- 
ward. 

Our object is not, however, to say so much about artificial teeth 
as about those which are natural, and which we are all, more or less, 
interested in keeping. We have said that the second set of teeth 
begins to depart from many young people before they are out of their 
teens. If the body should have come into the world with the seeds 
of early decay, this early decay ofthe teeth would be only according 
to nature. The teeth of those who die young are seldom strong. 
The strength and health of the teeth, indeed, are frequently in pro- 
portion to the health and strength of the system. But to allow 
this decay to commence and not stay at once its ravages, with all 
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their dire train of evils—tooth-ache, dyspepsia, irritability, low 
spirits, &e.—is a Mutual Neglect Society established between the 
parent and the child. 

However naturally artificial teeth may be made, and however 
clever is their mechanical substitution, we suppose everybody would 
prefer a good set of natural teeth to false ones ; and if it were known 
what is necessary to secure this in most cases, the dentist would be 
familiar to every household. His business would begin when the 
second teeth appear. He would prevent their overlapping, remove 
extras, and secure regularity. Then they would require overhauling 
once a year, though each year there would be less and less to be 
done. The first appearance before the dentist is very often when 
caries has set in, when there is an accumulation of tartar caused by 
decomposing vegetable matter, which adheres to the teeth and causes 
a recession of the gum. And then extraction, cutting off, or stop- 
ping at least, becomes necessary. 

But a great friend to the dentist is to be found in the lotions, 
pastes, and powders which are compounded and warranted to whiten 
the teeth. And here we may remark that this word ‘ whiten’ is a 
very objectionable word. White teeth would be positively ugly, and 
one of the greatest difficulties with which dentists have to contend 
is to secure a natural colour to the teeth. A young lady who had 
white teeth would look as if she were about to bite when she showed 
them. And yet the desire for white teeth has led to the preparation 
of some of the nmiost pernicious compounds. What is wanted is to 
clean and brighten the teeth, leaving them the colour which Nature— 
who generally knows how to do her work—made them. The only 
thing that would whiten them would be an acid, which would so 
effectually perform the office that it would at once destroy the 
enamel and make a short life for the teeth. Therefore, the natural 
inference is to avoid all pastes, lotions, and powders which profess 
to make the teeth ‘ white.’ 

Sugar had for a long period been looked upon as an enemy to 
the teeth, but it has been thought that it was only an alarm sounded 
among the young folks, in view of the high price of sugar. Very 
little of that kind of nonsense has been heard lately, and probably 
the present low price of this valuable item of diet will cause the 
popular error to be permanently discarded. 

And yet, of course, there are matters which are exceedingly in- 
jurious to the teeth. Taking things very hot or very cold are both 
hurtful, particularly when they are violently alternated. Hard tooth- 
brushes are especially to be avoided. A toothbrush cannot well be 
too soft if the bristles be not set too close. The idea of hard bris- 
tles strengthening the gums is simply nonsense. 

Some people have been so absurd as to advocate washes, or 
tinctures, or even water. No one ever heard of plate being polished 
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with water; whiting is used, or some such commodity, which when 
moistened combines with the tarnish, and being wiped off, the 
plate is left shining. Just so with the teeth. Some vehicle is 
required to remove the mucus, which, if allowed to remain, will 
become tartar, and which never can be removed by water. The 
question then is, what shall be used ? 

Lotions are injurious or useless. Injurious if they contain acid ; 
or useless, as they have no mechanical action, which is necessary to 
the polishing of the teeth. Lotions act upon the soft and porous 
parts of the body, either by absorption or evaporation. But neither 
principle can apply to the teeth, which have no absorbing powers, 
nor can any advantage accrue from the evaporation of a fluid off a 
solid body. 

Pastes have been adopted because of the mechanical unpleasant- 
ness of powders; but they are infinitely worse than lotions, though 
they have been in use much longer than the latter. Sometimes 
they used to be mere powders mixed with honey or butter, and thus 
formed into an electuary. Subsequently soap was used, which invaded 
the interstices of the teeth and remained there, refusing to be dis- 
lodged, and thus gradually destroyed them. A lady consulted a 
dentist lately who found her teeth wholly destitute of enamel. She 
had been using a fashionable paste, which on analysis proved to be 
composed of honey, rose-pink, and sulphuric acid or vitriol. Of 
course the latter is a powerful solvent, and the acid having a greater 
affinity for the enamel than the bone, had rapidly destroyed the for- 
mer. But if these pastes were innocuous chemically, they would 
be useless, from the absence of any mechanical action. 

We fall back, therefore, on the most ancient dentifrice, the 
tooth-powders, which, very much in their present form, were in use, 
as we have said, among the Greeks and Romans. They have been 
made at various times of levigated coral, calcareous earths, cuttlefish, 
calcined bone, burnt bread or sponge, pumice-stone, soot, and cigar 
ashes. Almost all of these consist of hard, angular, or gritty par- 
ticles, which are more or less injurious; and yet they form, in one 
shape or other, the foundation of most tooth-powders. Charcoal, 
because it is black, and forming a strong contrast, has been thought 
good to make the teeth white. Bretonnyan, writing in 1583, says: 

‘If you the charcoal of the virgin vine, 

Which ne’er hath blossom’d, artfully combine 

With balmy honey, to your teeth apply, 

Their whiteness will the elephant’s outvie.’ 

We should recommend the charcoal to be taken internally, which 
would at least be a corrective to the breath, rather than be used, 
with honey, to put a ring at the base of each tooth, and thus 
blacken the mouth of a pretty woman. 

But supposing we have found a tooth-powder which is perfectly 
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harmless, and which, acting mechanically on the teeth, is suitable 
and does all for them that can be desired, even then it is an 
excessively unpleasant thing to use the first thing in the morning 
—so unpleasant to young persons, that they frequently shirk it ; 
while their elders fly to pastes and lotions, which, we have already 
shown, are useless or injurious. Well, they are nasty things at 
best! They are dry or gritty in the mouth, they are always un- 
evenly distributed, they get wet and lumpy before half the powder 
is used. If you keep them in a drawer, they mess it. If you leave 
them on your toilet-stand, you never can be certain that some of the 
Mollys and Bettys of the establishment have not joined you in part- 
nership; which is next in nastiness to using your tooth-brush. When 
you are travelling, your dressing case or bag is constantly smothered 
with gritty particles. When you are at home, hasty movements of 
yourself or your friends upset the box on the toilet-table or on the 
carpet, and it is long before the effects are obliterated. 

It is remarkable that anything so essential to be used and so un- 
pleasant in its use should have remained for so many centuries with 
no improvement. An age, however, which has turned the needle 
into the sewing machine; put a girdle round the earth in less than 
‘forty minutes ;’ that fulfils Mother Shipton’s prophecies, and runs 
coaches without horses; which burns air for its light; and is just 
about to sing and play by telegraph; was not likely to draw the line 
at tooth-powder. 

It is done, it is found, and, like everything good, it is simple. 
It is Dentocrete / 

We had seen it announced. We had heard it talked of and 
praised, as things new are continually—when they are not con- 
demned. But we have seen it. And now, Flora and Laura and 
Georgina and Agrippina and Wilhelmina, and all the dear feminines 
terminating in @ or any other pretty vowel, lend us your ears, and 
open your dear little mouths, and show your pretty pearly teeth, for 
good news awaits you. And ye, mustachio-lipped lords of the 
creation, whose gentle tempers are never ruffled save by trifles, re- . 
joice that one at least of the causes of this ruffling is removed, and 
henceforward eat your breakfast in gratitude to the inventor of 
Dentocrete. 

We hear some young miss as she reads say, ‘ What a fuss 
about a trifle!’ Yes, dear; but is perfection a trifle? And do 
not trifles make up the great sum of human existence? Is it not 
some cause, so trifling that you now can scarcely remember it, 
which severed one half of your family from the other? Is it not a 
trifle frequently which brings armies into the field, and makes men 
butcher one another, and women weep over the blood of the slain ? 
Needles and pins are trifles; but women, and men too, would look 
very queer without their aid. And pray, miss, was it not a little 
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worm that made that dress which you have ‘bunched up,’ as you 
call it, till the worm would not recognise its own production? And 
look at that wonderful hat or bonnet, of what trifles is it not com- 
posed! But—how pretty you look under it! There! Now will 
you listen quietly ? 

First, then, no more mess in the drawer, or the dressing-case, or 
on the carpet. Dentocrete is a pretty-looking lozenge - formed 
material, pinky, and appetising—just the sort of thing your little 
brother would expect in a bon-bon. Next, no grit or dry dust in 
your mouth. You place the little tablet on your moistened tooth- 
brush, pour on it a little water, cold or warm, and at once, though 
it maintain its form, it has become a velvety mass, which is pleasant 
to the mouth, penetrates the interstices of the teeth, without the 
possibility of lodging there; polishes their surface, and brightens 
them as plate is polished; while a rinsing of water carries away 
every particle, and leaves the mouth soft and cleansed and pure. 
No more partnership with the Bettys and Mollys of the household. 
Betty may take one or a dozen, but she has done no harm to what 
she has left. You do not have the suspicion of her toothbrush, as 
in your ordinary box of tooth-powder. Then there is no acid, as in 
lotions and pastes. The ingredients are as chemically innocuous 
as the tablets are elegant in appearance. And again, regarding 
the form of these tablets. Simple as they look, they are a clever 
triumph of invention. It would have been a failure altogether if one 
part of the tablet had been soft and the other hard. All must one 
moment be perfectly firm, and the next perfectly soft. The appear- 
ance of the tablets is therefore not a matter of fancy, but of science. 
They are oblong in shape; and a horizontal line pierced through, 
two circular holes, and scolloped edges, are not for ornament, but 
are the means by which the water is made to complete the permea- 
tion of the mass at the same moment. Another advantage, and no 
small one in regard to economy, both of coin and space in travelling, 
is that a whole family could use from one box with all the satisfac- 
tion of independence one of another. There is also no waste. One 
tablet used each morning, and a box would last three months. 

We have said thus much respecting this invention, because it is 
novel; because it is cleanly; because it is economical; because it 
will save much ruffling of temper; because it is chemically and 
mechanically good for the teeth; because it is scientific; and be- 
cause, after having suffered so long the same inconveniences as the 
ancients, we have at length an elegant improvement which will add 
to the beauty of woman, which every one must appreciate, and 
which is worthy of the age in which we live. 


H. L. 











A CRUISE WITH KIDD 


Or late years, at certain spiritual séances we have, among strange 
news from the other world, occasionally heard of dreadful messages 
from one Captain Kidd. His name appears to be one to conjure by 
among the spiritualists. On his arrival, the candles don’t burn 
blue, indeed, because candles or lights in any shape or form are 
inimical to spiritual influences ; but we are justified in saying that a 
sulphurous smell pervades the air, and the sharers of the spiritual 
reunion turn pale with fright and consternation. Now, I don’t think 
it altogether fair to the memory of Captain William Kidd, that he 
should be selected as the awful example. He did some queer 
things, no doubt, but he was hanged for doing them, whilst many 
who did infinitely worse than he died in their beds in the odour of 
sanctity, and, according to all rules of fair play, ought to be now 
suffering a good deal more than he. 

Certainly, up to the year of our Lord 1696, if you had asked 
any one who knew him anent the character of William Kidd, the 
answer would have been creditable enough to him. He was a 
worthy mariner who had done the state some service, having fought 
the king’s enemies on occasion of sea-fights in the West Indies, 
and borne himself well therein. He was a mighty man in the 
Indies, both East and West, and even if he had done a little buc- 
caneering in his day, he was none the worse thought of for that. 

In an unhappy moment, however, for him, Kidd was taken up 
by the great. The king— William of Orange—was anxious to 
extirpate piracy in the Indian seas, where it had reached a great 
height, so that not only the vessels of Moors and Indians, which 
might have been borne, but even the ships of England, and, what 
perhaps was worse in William’s eyes, of the Dutch, were constantly 
being captured and destroyed. Now, as the thief is set to catch the 
thief, the poacher made the gamekeeper, it seems to have struck 
the advisers of the king, that this worthy mariner, with the least 
suspicion of buccaneering flavour about him, would be the very best 
man to extirpate these pirates, whose haunts and runs he knew so 
well. A subscription was therefore set afoot to fit out a private 
man-of-war, of which Kidd was to take the command. Amongst 
others, Lord Somers, the Chancellor, subscribed a thousand pounds. 
Indeed, they were all honourable men who set afloat this private 
ship-of-war, known as the Adventure galley. They might have 
had vague dreams of cent per cent ; they might have had misgivings 
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that Kidd would light upon some more lucrative employment than 
catching and hanging pirates—a pursuit hardly adapted to joint- 
stock enterprise ; but they were all actuated by the very best inten- 
tions—so Macaulay says, at all events, and we are bound to believe 
him. 

*Twas in the year 1696, towards the end of April or the begin- 
ning of May, that the Adventure galley set sail from Plymouth. 
She was armed with thirty guns, and carried eighty men, not her 
full complement by any means; but the press was so active for the 
king’s ships, that Kidd could obtain no more. He was armed with 
two commissions under the greal seal of the Admiralty: the ordinary 
commission of reprisal, and a special- commission for cruising 
against pirates. Truly, here was a formidable hornet for the 
waspish pirates of the Indian seas. To complete his crew, he made 
for New York, inaugurating his cruise bravely by capturing a French 
‘ Banker,’ and carrying her into port to be condemned. Arrived at 
New York, he publicly exhibited articles inviting men to come in to 
him, giving out that he was bound to Madagascar to take pirates. 
Thus he raised his crew to a hundred and fifty-five men, all full of 
fight and eager for prize. They were to be paid by shares. The 
value of whatever they captured was to be divided into a hundred 
and sixty shares, of which the commander was to take forty, and the 
crew a share or half a share, as they were able seamen or other- 
wise. 

Now, it seems to me, that very early in this enterprise Captain 
Kidd must have reasoned within him, and have put to himself some 
such hypothetical case as this: ‘Here am I, with a hundred and 
fifty fighting rascals, who are in shares with me. I lay them along- 
side a pirate, we fight desperately, we sink her—down she goes with 
all hands, except sixteen of the miscreants, who are left floating on 
the sea, and whom we pick up in our boats and forthwith sling to 
the yardarm. Spoil to be divided among my crew: the tenth part 
of a villanous pirate suit. Will not my first general meeting result 
in a general mutiny ?’ 

Captain Kidd was a man of resolution, and did not lose time in 
deliberation. He shaped his course across the Atlantic ; he touched 
at the Madeiras, rounded the Cape of Good Hope, falling in about 
there with three king’s ships, the Tyger, the Kingfisher, and 
another, with whom he kept friendly company for several days ; 
thence he made for Madagascar, right among the pirate horde. 
Perhaps, if he had caught a pirate then and there, full of plunder 
from a successful cruise, laden with silks and cashmeres, gold and 
gems, he might have valiantly captured her, rewarded his crew, 
enriched his owners and himself, and paid his dues to the king; 
and from that moment have waxed greater and greater, as a terror 
to evil-doers; have come back in the end to his grateful country, 
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to be made Lord High Admiral, Earl Kidd of Kidwelly, or else- 
where ; his monumental bust in periwig or pigtail might adorn the 
aisles of Westminster among the great and good. Who knows 
what might have been ? 

But he did not take the pirate. Perhaps there were no pirates 
to take. Haply they had got wind of the coming of this bold 
Adventure galley, Captain Kidd commander, and dispersed them- 
selves here and there. However that may be, no prizes were made 
at Madagascar, and Captain Kidd turned his face away from West- 
minster Abbey, and set it resolutely towards—Execution Dock ! 

Ho for Bob’s Key! was the word. Now, before I began my 
investigations into the career of Captain Kidd, I may confess that 
I had no idea of the locality of Bob’s Key, and it is no slur upon 
the intelligence of the general reader to imagine him also to be in 
like ignorance. Bob’s Key, then, lies in the very throat of the Red 
Sea, somewhere about the Straits of Bab el Mandeb. It is quite 
possible that it is no other than the Island of Penim, about which 
we nearly quarrelled with the French some quarter ofa century ago. 
Anyhow, there was shelter there where a ship might lie in ambush 
and watch the straits, and all that came in or went out. 

It is now well in the summer of 1697, and the middle of the 
monsoon. The constant south-westerly wind is blowing steadfastly, 
wafting the ships of Araby across the spicy Indian seas. By and 
by it will come to an end in fierce explosions of storm and tempest, 
and then shipwrecks are to be dreaded, and the attacks of pirates. 
It is just now, therefore, that the Mocca (Mocha) fleet sets forth. 
Is it possible that, in all his flight across the seas, the eagle eye of 
Captain Kidd was fixed upon this poor helpless quarry ? 

The Mocca fieet is the representative of the modern P. and O. 
steamer. It conducts the ‘ overland’ traffic, rather absurdly so 
called, between Europe, Asia Minor, happy Arabia, and the wealthy 
Indies. A trade not so vast and flourishing then as in days of yore, 
when the products of East and West were exchanged across the 
narrow isthmus of Suez, when the Arab dhow or the junk of the 
Chinam an was the only craft upon those Eastern seas, ere yet the 
civilising progressive storks had burst in upon the tranquil ponds of 
the frogs, or bullying Portuguese had found their way round the 
Cape, or English pirates learnt the tracks of the monsoons. 

Now, Captain Kidd expected to make his fortune out of the 
Mocca fleet. Report, perhaps, has exaggerated its riches. It is 
to sail forth laden with coffee, myrrh, gum-arabic, and spices from 
Arabia; with ivory, gold dust, and aloes, from Abyssinia; with 
hard specie in doubloons and dollars to buy the precious products 
of the Indian looms. With silver and gold and spices will he 
ballast the good Adventure; then will he sail for home, reward his 
friends, and mend his life. What questions will be asked of one 
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who comes home freighted with gold and silver? Pillaged, too, 
from the rascally sons of Mahmoud! Happy are the dreams of 
Kidd as he lies hid behind the rocks of Bob’s Key. 

They are a long time in coming, this fleet, and Kidd by and by 
sends out a boat’s crew to reconnoitre. They climb a rocky pro- 
montory, and peep into the roadstead. No signs of sailing yet. 
Again they are despatched, and again return without news. But 
the third time they have another tale to tell. All is bustle and 
confusion among the fleet at Mocca. This very night the long-ex- 
pected prize will come sailing down the strait into the very jaws of 
the lion. And soon the huge yardarm of a leading ship shows itself 
over the nearest headland. It is nearly dark now, and will be 
darker presently. The crew advise to dash among them at once. 
But Kidd says no: he knows the way of these Arabs; they will 
lie-to all night, and be equally ready for plucking in the morning, 
and then there will be light to see and pick out the fattest prizes. 
And so they pass an anxious night. 

It is dawn now; the sun is beginning to tinge the hill-tops of 
Yemen. The Adventure slips her cable, and glides quietly and 
swiftly out among her prey. A pretty scattering there is among 
these dabchicks as Kidd begins te blaze away among them with his 
thirty guns. But stay. While his guns are still echoing among 
the rocks, there comes an answering peal that is no echo, and then, 
crowding all sail to protect their feeble convoy, appear two mighty 
ships-of-war, one Dutch, one English. The Englishman flings a 
shot almost home; Kidd sheers off. Execution Dock looms mighty 
plain upon him now, but up sails and away before the swift monsoon. 
A stern chase is a long chase, and long ere night we have lost sight 
of the Mocca fleet and the war-ships that protect it. 

He has lost the grand coup, it seems; but there are yet good 
pickings that he wots of, and so away for the Malabar coast. Before 
long he sights a Moorish* ship, and overhauls her. She hails from 
Bombay, it seems, and has on board as master a countryman of 
ours, one Peters, and a Portuguese, by name Don Antonio. Peters 
takes service with Kidd as pilot, and the Don is made use of as. 
‘linguisher,’ or interpreter. Kidd takes out of her a bale of coffee, 
a bale of pepper, and about twenty pieces of Arabian gold. A 
quantity of myrrh, too, which he turned to account ; but you would 
hardly guess how. He made pitch of it, and caulked the gaping 
seams of the Adventure. 

There is awkward work here. It is suspected that more gold is 
concealed on board this ship, and some of the crew are slung up in 
the rigging and beaten with the flats of cutlasses to make them con- 


* All Mohammedans—Turks, Arabs, or whatever their race—are Moors to tke 
travellers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. All other non-Christians 


are known as Gentiles, 
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fess. Kidd is in no amiable temper by this time, and, meeting with 
a Portuguese man-of-war soon after, he fights her vigorously, and 
beats her off. Then once more he makes his course. 

After this, they land on one of the Moldive Islands for wood 
and water, and the natives are unpleasant ; they attack the watering 
party, and the carpenter of the ship is cut off and killed. Then 
Kidd lands in anger and sets fire to sundry huts, plunders and pil- 
lages a little, and executes one of the natives as a reprisal. 

It is very certain that there never was yet a man altogether a 
villain, and it often happens that the better impulses that remain in 
the heart of some hardened rogue are the ultimate cause of his 
downfall. Thus it was with Kidd. Some time in the autumn of 
97 he came across a ship called the Loyal Captain, an Englishman, 
one Hoare being the commander. Hoare, knowing nothing of the 
character of this ostensible friend, goes on board and parleys with 
Kidd in his cabin. They have many common friends, no doubt, and 
much to talk about. Meantime, the crew of the Adventure are gathered 
sullenly together, waiting for the signal to fall on and capture their 
prize. But Kidd refrains: he lets the master depart, and bids his 
men have patience. Then he himself goes on board the Loyal 
Captain. And now surely he will take her; but no: he drinks 
amicably in the cabin with Hoare, and then returns to his own ship. 
And now his crew are in full outcry against him. Remember that, 
except for a few insignificant captures, he has done nothing to 
redeem the golden promises he made when he enlisted his fellow 
adventurers. Stores are running short; disease and death are on 
board. They will lower a boat, the men cry, and go out and cap- 
ture this Loyal Captain. Kidd says they may go, but he’ll never 
let them come on board again. In the end he prevails, but there 
is much discontent. Some weeks after this the gunner is sharpen- 
ing a chisel at the grindstone, and having some words with the 
captain, Kidd lays hold of a bucket that stands handy, and hits 
the man on the head with it. Next day he died. The murder 
of this gunner was one of the leading charges against him subse- 
quently. 

All this time Kidd has kept some terms with his conscience : 
he has plundered none but Moors and Gentiles. He has still some 
semblance of the privateer about him, and has not confessed himself 
a pirate. Now the merchants of those seas, anxious to trade in 
peace without mixing themselves up with the broils of Europe, had 
devised the practice of furnishing themselves with passes, granted 
by the authorities of the belligerent powers ; so that if a ship were 
overhauled by a French cruiser, her pass from the French governor 
would exempt her from search or seizure. The judges, however, of 
our prize courts, justly indignant at such a mean evasion of the 
lawful consequences of war, had decided that the possession of such 
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a pass from an enemy was evidence enough to condemn the ship. 
In November then, Kidd, still cruising on the Indian coast, sights 
a Dutch-built ship, and gives her chase. But not under the 
national colours. He artfully hoists instead French colours, where- 
upon the Dutchman puts out French colours also, and, lies - to. 
Kidd orders them on board, and having a Frenchman among his 
crew, he bids him personate the commander. The ship is owned 
by Moors, it seems, and sails from Surat. Her master is a Dutch- 
man, and he produces a French pass; thereupon Kidd, who has 
been lying perdu, bursts out: ‘ By , haveI catched you! You 
are a free prize to England!’ and so takes possession of her. 

There was no use in mincing matters now, and Kidd began to 
make prizes right and left. He took a Moorish ketch, a Portuguese 
from Bengal, and, in the month of January 1698, the Quedagh 
merchant, ‘upon the high seas, ten leagues from Cutshen, East 
Indies.’ Here was a-rich haul for Kidd and his merry men. She 
was owned by Armenians, and sailed under the flag of the Great 
Mogul. She had on board seventy chests of opium, two hundred 
and fifty bags of sugar, twenty bales of raw silk, a hundred bales of 
calicos, two hundred bales of muslins, three bales of romels. The 
owners, who are on board, offer to ransom her for thirty thousand 
rupees; but Kidd refuses this; and to the entreaties of the Arme- 
nians who own her, that he will at least give them back their ship, 
they, poor fellows, crying and wringing their hands in such distress 
that Kidd is almost melted by them, or pretends to be, he replies 
by referring the matter to the crew, who cry loudly, ‘No!’ So they 
sell as much of the cargo as they can to the Banians—the trading 
caste of the Hindoos—to the amount of nearly ten thousand pounds, 
and then set sail for Madagascar to refit. 

But, meantime, reports of Kidd’s doings had reached England, 
and the king was naturally much enraged that his commission and 
authority should have been so ill-done with. He will have an end 
to all this, and ships sent forth to make short work of the buc- 
eaneers. But as he is advised that many of the stoutest and best 
of his seamen have been or are engaged in this unlawful business, 
he issues a proclamation calling upon all pirates east of the Cape of 
Good Hope to surrender upon mercy, giving them a certain time of 
grace. But from this mercy William Kidd is by name excepted. 
Thus retribution is following in the track of Captain Kidd. 

Coming to Madagascar, with two ships, his prizes, in his com- 
pany, Captain Kidd creates a panic among the pirates. They have 
heard he has come to hang them all. There is lying now in port 
the Resolution, once the Mocca frigate, a notorious pirate, one 
Culliford commander. Culliford shakes in his shoes, and thinks his 
last hour has come; but Kidd reassures him. He goes on board 
and treats Culliford very handsomely, presenting him with four guns 
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to complete his armament. Then he takes a cup of ‘ Bomboe,’ and, 
with many sonorous oaths, he swears to be true to Culliford and the 
pirate cause. 

What frightful drink is this Bomboe, you ask, that these 
piratical oaths are sworn over? It is not so bad as it sounds, being 
made of water and sugar and the juice of limes, with a dash of rum 
in it that I warrant the pirates did not forget. Your unpiratical 
author would not refuse the proffered cup. Nay, after all, be his 
faults what they may, one cannot avoid a certain sneaking kindness 
for a man who caulks his ship with myrrh and drinks Bomboe. 

The Adventure galley was now leaky and unseaworthy, and 
Kidd abandoned her, taking to the Quedagh merchant, and sally- 
ing forth once more to plunder the ‘ Moors.’ But his second voyage 
does not seem to have been specially fortunate. The prizes he took 
were of no great value. Meantime, the terror of the approach of 
the British squadron, and the terms offered by the proclamation, 
which now became known among the pirates, were having their 
effect upon the crew. Kidd therefore determined to disband them 
and burn his ship, and retire with his gains to New York, where he 
trusted to the favour in which he was held by the governor and the 
influence of his powerful friends to bear him scatheless. 

But public opinion had become too strong for backstairs in- 
fluence. Somers himself, the Lord Chancellor, is arraigned for his 
share in the fitting out of the Adventure. Kidd is sent to England 
and tried at the Old Bailey in irons. The surgeon of the ship and one 
of the crew turn king’s evidence. The murder of the gunner and 
the capture of the Quedagh merchant were the points most urged 
against him. Kidd made some attempt to show that the vessels he 
had captured carried French passes, and were lawful prizes, but he 
had no evidence to corroborate his statement. He was found guilty 
of murder and piracy, condemned to death, and hanged accordingly. 

It is due to Captain Kidd to say that he does not seem to have 
been a bloodthirsty man. Except for the hasty blow given to the 
gunner in anger, and the killing of the Moldive man in reprisal, no 
bloodshed was brought home to him or even alleged against him. 
He was no worse than many of his contemporaries, who were par- 
doned and employed in the king’s service. But he had made a 
mock of the king’s commission, had compromised the names of 
powerful men. Moreover, it seems that he never had sent any 
money home to his owners. 

Even on the most favourable view, however, he richly deserved 
to hang, nor do I ask any compassion for his fate. But as this 
is the age for revising the verdicts of the past and rehabilitating the 
characters of reputed ruffians, let us not omit to do even-handed 
justice to the memory and reputation of Captain Kidd. 

T. 








AN AUTUMNAL SKETCH 


In ripe September’s mellow days, 
When through the world a golden haze 
O’er copse and mere is thrown, 
And leaves their richest hues unfold, 

And russet reddens into gold— 
Summer to autumn grown— 


Fair Nature’s profile then to trace, 
The glowing tints upon her face 
In radiancy of age, 
1 To body forth in mimic guise— 
Could teacher apter task devise 
1} A maiden’s heart t’engage ? 





The sketcher and her critic there— 
A critic yet a friend— 
| Who in each stroke and brush’s turn 
A wondrous effort can discern, 
Or truthful counsel lend ; 


Fair is the scene, and not less fair | 


And who yon sketcher earliest taught | | 
To thus express her artist thought, 
Her pencil’s swift creation. 

Or learnt she only from her love 
Of all that’s fair around, above, 
By natural inspiration ? 
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More too; what niche precise to fill 
Means she her work? Methinks it will 
Of love and art the token, 
By pupil unto teacher sent, 
Speak of the mindful fond intent, 
Of vows ne’er to be broken. 





T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 
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PEOPLE WHOM WE MISS 


BY PERCY BOYD 


No. II. 
Oin mep piAdAwy yeveh, Toinde kal dvdpar, 


I am informed that these papers are causing in the provinces 
a sensation which is quite prodigious. I have seen extracts from 
various journals, in some of which the author is denounced as a 
vulgar, illiterate gossip, writing of things and persons of which 
he knows nothing, and drawing from their dread abode the frailties 
of the illustrious departed; while others assert that it would 
not be possible to write as I have done about such persons un- 
less I had been more or less acquainted with them. It happens 
that both sets of critics are, in the main, correct; and if any one 
will take the trouble to read the few introductory observations 
by which my previous article was prefaced, he will easily understand 
the reason. I there stated that I have written both about some 
people with whom I had once a personal acquaintance and about 
others whom I knew only by observation. I have written nothing 
unkind or ill-natured, I hope, about any one; but Smelfungus of the 
Turnipshire Argus seems positively displeased that I have chanced to 
know some personages of high degree—he does not believe it. I am 
extremely grieved by his want of faith, but it is nevertheless true 
that I have shaken hands with a marquis and had my feet under 
the mahogany of an earl. But what am I the better for that ? Can it 
do me any possible good to say so? Iapprehend not. I have sported 
in my youth also in the presence of royalty, and actually killed the 
black game of an extremely exalted personage. I could delight and 
entertain the world by a narrative of how this came to pass, but I 
might thereby drive poor Smelfungus out of any little senses he may 
have remaining ; I therefore for the present abstain, and as I intend 
this present paper to be about only very humble people whom I miss, 
I trust I may not on this occasion incur his resentment. 

Passing from great men to small, I think I miss Albert Smith the 
most. He was-a small man in every sense of the word, physically, 
morally, and intellectually. Yet, thrown as I used to be into fre- 
quent contact with him from the fact of his belonging to a club 
of which I was a member, his presence is one which I miss from 
the haunts of men. He was active, full of life, and had a certain 
brusque bustling bonhomie which passed current for good nature. 
A Cockney to the very backbone, I doubt if he could have flourished 
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in any other atmosphere than that of London. The solitude of the 
country, with the tranquil beauty of its green trees and cornfields, 
was altogether abominable to him; nor would any other mode of 
existence have been tolerable save one passed in the stir and 
turmoil of life. In that he moved and had his being, and I think 
there never lived a man who enjoyed his existence more. He had 
a keen appreciation of all the good things of life; was quick, 
alert, and admirably qualified to push his way in the crowd. More 
suo, he did so in a way that was eminently satisfactory to himself. 
In this world there are many ways of making money—on the Stock 
Exchange, in the markets of Mincing-lane, in corn, in cotton, in pig- 
iron, in sugar, in indigo, by banking, by selling baked potatoes, 
china, oranges, pug-dogs, and other such commodities; but until 
the time of Albert Smith, no speculator, I apprehend, ever conceived 
the idea of making money out. of a mountain. We must give him 
the credit of discovering an original idea. He took a fancy to Mont 
Blanc, and out of that unsuspecting snow-capped mountain con- 
trived to realise a very handsome fortune. 

My friend, have you ever considered the immense difficulty at- 
tendant upon the acquisition of even a five-pound note? ‘Try and 
set about making one to-morrow morning for instance, anyhow, as 
seemeth best to your fancy ; 

‘rem recte si possis 
Si non quocunque modo reum.’ 
I do not wish you to place yourself within the grip of the criminal law, 
or run the chance of a trial at the Old Bailey; but there are a thousand 
ways by which men make money, more or less tainted by trickery, 
circumvention, and availing oneself of a neighbour’s weakness; you 
will find even all of them extremely difficult. Now here was a Cock- 
ney, small of stature, of very slender acquirements, and rather vulgar 
manners, who actually made ten thousand five-pound notes by 
walking up to the top of an immense mountain and telling the 
public how he did it. 
‘The king of France, with twenty thousand men, 
Mareh’d up the hill and then march’d down again.’ 

What was that famous march compared to the march of Mr. 
Smith? Did the king make two penny pieces by it? History is 
silent on the subject, but I should be disposed to answer the 
question in the negative. There is no instance in which so large 
a sum of money was made in so short a time, in so simple a man- 
ner, by one who had not reached more than the middle of life, and 
yet it was of little use to Mr. Albert Smith. Man heapeth up 
riches and cannot tell who shall gather them. If this poor show- 
man could only know what had become of the fortune that he 
toiled so hard to accumulate, he would scarcely be able to rest in 
his grave. He had married a young lady of his own rank in life, 
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the daughter of Mr. Keeley the actor; but with the exception of 
five thousand pounds, the bulk of his fortune went on his death to 
his brother Arthur, who did not long survive him. When this 
brother died, the money was bequeathed by him to the daughter of 
a surgeon living somewhere in the neighbourhood of Belgrave- 
square. No sooner had she become possessed of this unexpected 
windfall than she married a sous-lieutenant in the French army to 
whom she had long been attached. Thus a sum of money which 
would have been amply sufficient to found a small Smith family 
passed out of the country altogether, and found its way into the 
pockets of a personage—a ‘ mounseer,’ as Mr. Smith used to call 
him—whose nationality he disliked more than that of any other 
human progeny. 

It was at the Garrick, an old-fashioned, friendly sort of club 
then existing in King-street, Covent-garden, that I used to see 
most of Albert Smith. There he held high revel, as it were, night 
after night, called every waiter by his Christian name, and seemed 
to enjoy himself amazingly. You might have heard his hearty 
chuckling laugh ringing all over the house and sounding high above 
the din of conversation. He contrived always to have a large party 
of his own intimates around him, and by joining two of the ordinary 
dinner-tables together accommodation was provided for the whole of 
them. They feasted upon the good things provided by Mr. Hamlet, 
the steward, drinking a good deal of wine, until the time came 
for the show at the Egyptian Hall to commence, when a hansom 
cab whirled the popular showman away to his delighted audience. 
The secret by which a man contrives night after night to entertain 
a large audience by telling them the same story is one the nature 
of which I am unable to guess. Albert Smith, however, found 
it out, and turned it into gold. I was present, I believe, at the two 
thousandth representation of this astounding performance. When the 
long vacation was over, and about the time of the Cattle Show, the. 
entertainment called Mont Blanc, which became almost a London 
institution, began. It was always inaugurated by a sort of supper, 
the like of which I have never seen before or since. A long table 
traversed the length of the Hall, at which stood white-aproned 
attendants opening oysters, huge barrels of which were placed 
behind them. The ‘ tipple’ was champagne, bitter beer, and soda 
water, all of which liquors were supplied in abundance; but no other 
food except oysters, with brown bread and butter, was to be had. 
At these repasts one would meet all sorts and conditions of men; 
everybody came, I think, who received an invitation. Peers, baronets, 
members of parliament, and gentlemen from the provinces, mixed 
with actors, comic singers, showmen, artists, and many other London 
celebrities. This repast was annually provided by Mr. Rule of 
Maiden-lane, all of the plates in whose establishment are to this day 
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stamped with a portrait of his munificent patron. The wine came 
from Fortnum and Mason’s, and was the best that money could 
buy; and the flowers, of which there was always a lavish profu- 
sion, were the finest to be found in Covent-garden. Those pleasant 
‘petits soupers,’ and that show with its genial showman, have 
passed away. We do not see anything like them in London now; 
but as I went lately by the place where the poor showman rests, 
and saw the spring sun shining on the six feet of earth which contains 
him, I could not help thinking of those old days, and the reflection 
forced itself upon my mind, that here was a man who, in times when 
we are all vying with each other in the race for wealth, and 
perilling our very souls for its achievement, made a handsome 
fortune by the simplest mode that ever occurred to the human in- 
tellect, lived pleasantly and cheerfully all his days, and dying, left 
the fruits of his labours to those from whom it passed to a foreigner— 
of the nation he detested the most. 

It was in the flowery fields of literature that Mr. Smith made 
his first effort to take by the ears that public of which he 


afterwards got so firm a hold. An article from an unknown per- 


son came to Douglas Jerrold, then the editor of some magazine. 
The post-mark on the envelope was ‘ Chertsey,’ and the paper was 
signed with the initials of ‘A.S.’ ‘This fellow has told us two- 
thirds of the truth,’ said the witty editor; ‘a great thing in such 
times.’ The unknown contributor turned out to be Mr. Albert Smith. 
From this commencement he became an active contributor to peri- 
odical literature, and subsequently he wrote several novels. I have 
looked through them, but failed to discern any literary merit, 
except a very keen appreciation and an attentive study of the writ- 
ings of Charles Dickens, all of whose faults—as is the case with 
most imitators — he has contrived to reproduce. His pictures of 
low life are not redeemed by any of those touches of genius of 
which his great model was so consummate a master. Mr. Smith’s 
puny attempts to bend the bow of that Achilles are almost ludicrous ; 
and what Juvenal said of the literature of ancient Rome is by no 
means inapplicable to the farrago of twaddle which flows drearily 
through the novels in three volumes which were once so popular 
and so egregiously puffed into notice. The name of Smith is not 
an uncommon one in this great commercial community. Some re- 
markable men have borne it—the author of the Rejected Addresses, 
the famous Canon of St. Paul’s, the fiery knight of Acre: but Albert 
of Egyptian-Hall notoriety, I do believe, was persuaded that his 
claims to immortality rested on a firmer and broader basis than any 
of theirs. He was the greatest Smith of them all. His foible was 
notoriety.. To have a quadrille called after him, or a memorandum- 
book, to gee his name exploité in the journals, and his portrait 
in the shcp-windows, constituted his ideal of human felicity. He 
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aspired, too, after social distinction, and at one time was anxious to 

get into the Travellers’ Club, into which he had about as much 

chance of being elected as into paradise. He could not see there 

was any distinction between himself and the crowd who paid their 

half-guinea for a stall at his entertainment; and this sort of vanity 

led him into all sorts of ridiculous delusions. Thus when he re- 

ceived from an exalted personage a command for a performance at 

Osborne, he consulted, among others, the present writer as to what 

would be the most becoming costume in which to appear at the 

royal dinner-table. I ventured to suggest the ancient mulberry 
suit, with point-lace ruffles, a white-satin vest sprigged with green 
flowers, and warned him against the perilous consequences of allow- 

ing his sword to get between his legs. But when he returned from 
this visit, I observed his demeanour marked by an air of profound 
melancholy, which was most unusual. Some serious disappointment 
had evidently taken place; either the court-suit had not fitted, or 
he had got into trouble in the matter of the sword. At length it 
transpired that there had been no occasion to wear it. He had 
dined altogether in private, and had not, as he expected, been in- 
troduced to the select circle which surrounded royalty. Sir Charles 
Phipps, however, was most kind; he had taken very good care of 
him. His repast was of the most recherché description, and a 

flask of the best champagne was placed at his disposition ; after- 

wards a cheque for a handsome sum was tendered in payment of 
his expenses, which he chivalrously declined to receive. The 
honour of having appeared in so august a presence was enough.. 
The exalted personage then presented him with a handsome scarf- 

pin, in the shape of a diamond fly with emerald wings, which he- 
ever afterwards wore in a conspicuous position, as a grateful re- 

membrance of this memorable visit. Not having had the advan- 

tage of mingling in court circles in this country, I cannot discern 

any reasons why Albert Smith should not have been invited to dine 
with royalty. I suppose a hard-and-fast line must be drawn some- 
where. True, he was only a showman. Is a political adventurer- 
any better? And where John Bright has found his way, I see no 
good reason to have excluded this most illustrious Cockney of 
modern times. 

I don’t know whether I have any right to make allusion to 
persons who could scarcely have been called public characters; but 
it is very difficult to write about people whom we miss without in 
some way or other invading, as it were, the precincts of private 
life. But as those whom I miss most from the crowd were all of 
them my friends—and not only agreeable, but often useful—and as 
I hope to say nothing of any one which could in the slightest 
degree be considered unkind, I trust I may be excused for making 
some few personal allusions. There was a red-brick house which I 
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knew well, where a kind welcome awaited me always. It is situated 
immediately opposite the Marble Arch, and was distinguished by 
some peculiarities which are worthy of mention. 

In the season, during what are called visiting hours, the door 
was continually open. Should you enter, you saw an old man, 
whose head was white with the accumulated snows of many winters, 
seated in an old leathern arm-chair. This was the porter, who 
would receive your card, which he placed in a large china bowl full 
of other pasteboards, or hand you the visitors’-book, in which you 
might inscribe your name. That house was one of the most hos- 
pitable in all London, and the master one of the finest and kind- 
liest of old gentlemen in existence. I can see him now on his way 
from the House of Commons, with the ruffles of his shirt, the only 
article of his attire of which he seemed scrupulously careful, flut- 
tering in the breeze, as he passed, with a step wonderfully quick 
and active for his time of life, along the shady side of Oxford-street 
home to dinner. At his hospitable round table you would meet 
with better '‘men (I do not say much about the wine, except that 
there was plenty of it) than you could find in any house in London. 
My friend enjoyed the reputation of being extremely wealthy. He 
had an estate in Kent, and a charming country residence not far 
from Folkestone, where he delighted in seeing his friends. The 
whole entowrage was delightfully old. The London porter was 
there, having left his leathern arm-chair in town; but the butler 
was white-headed, like his master, and his step seemed so feeble that 
the guest felt almost inclined to place the old man in his own chair 
and wait upon him. It wasa delightful, old-fashioned house, covered 
with roses that mingled with the ivy upon the walls. The park 
was alive with game. A covey of partridges would come marching up 
to the open window of the parlour when we were at breakfast, wait- 
ing to be fed by the kind hand of the master. Being a sportsman, 


‘Their tameness was shocking to me.’ 


But within the precincts of the spacious demesne not a head of game 
was ever disturbed ; and once, when I was in the very act of cover- 
ing a fine cock-pheasant which rose from the copse-wood at my feet, 
the old keeper caught hold of my arm, asserting it was as much as 
his place was worth to allow a shot to be fired within those sacred 
precincts. Mr. Mackinnon had long passed the period allotted by 
the Psalmist to the life of man; but he was so hale and vigorous, 
his eye had not grown dim, nor was his natural strength abated, 
his habits were so abstemious and hardy (he told me once he never 
wore a greatcoat in his life), that I thought he would have lived 
to be at least a hundred; and I was shocked to hear of his 
death, which took place only in his ninetieth year. He was a re- 
markable man in many ways. He had lived, as I have said, 
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through many lustres, and associated with some of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the time. He knew Lord Byron, Campbell, 
Rogers, Moore, and the rest of their brilliant associates. He re- 
presented the borough of Rye for upwards of thirty years in the 
House of Commons; and how it happened that a man of his varied 
attainments and literary culture did not make his way in public life 
IT cannot understand. He wrote a work on the history of civilisa- 
tion, which passed through several editions, and he was, besides, a 
fluent and ready speaker ; but, being all his life in affluent circum- 
stances, he probably did not allow his repose to be troubled by 
ambitious thoughts. Lord Palmerston, to whose political fortunes 
he attached himself, promised him, I believe, a peerage, but ulti- 
mately offered to make him a baronet. At this the old gentleman 
was highly incensed ; he was the head of a famous Scotch clan 
which had existed long before baronetcies were invented, and he would 
not sully his ancient lineage by accepting so trumpery a favour at 
the hands of any minister. So Lord Palmerston and he parted 
political company, and the death of the prime minister not long 
afterwards put an end to any farther hopes of the honour he had 
desired being conferred upon him. He soon afterwards threw up 
his seat in the House of Commons, and abandoned public life 
altogether. 

The name of Mackinnon has traditional claims upon the respect 
of every inhabitant of the British empire. It was a colonel of the 
Coldstream Guards of that name who closed the gates of Hougomont 
in the face of Jerome Bonaparte and his myrmidons ; and subse- 
quently when some old lady, who had more money than she knew 
what to do with, left a handsome legacy to the bravest officer in the 
army, and the executors forwarded the sum to Field-Marshal the 
Duke of Wellington, who had enough of his own, the Duke forwarded 
the bequest to Mackinnon, and the colonel shared it with the colour- 
sergeant who had assisted him on that memorable occasion. Mackin- 
non was one of the handsomest men of his time, and played, I have 
heard, the very devil among the softer sex. In Raikes’ book there 
is a story, which Colonel Mackinnon admitted to me to be true. 
Some injured beauty demanded the restitution of a gage d’amour— 
a lock of hair that she had given to him. This faithless monster 
sent his soldier-servant with a small portmanteau full of locks of 
hair, and a message to say that he had really forgotten the exact 
colour, but that the lady might choose for herself out of the selec- 
tion which he had the honour to lay before her, &c. He told me, 
that when with the army of occupation in France, he had a note 
from some interesting person, who was fascinated by the charms of 
his martial appearance. ‘Meet me on the ramparts this evening 
after sunset,’ were its contents; ‘you will know me, because there 
will be no other person with me except me little dog.’ 
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I had arrived one autumn evening at Boulogne-sur-Mer on my 
way to London, and found such a gale of wind blowing—the storm- 
signal, poor Admiral Fitzroy’s drum, was up—-that no boat would 
venture out of the harbour. The mail-bags were sent round by 
Calais, and even then their sea-transit was delayed. Atthe Hotel 
des Bains, or, as it is called by the Cockneys, Bayne’s Hotel, a 
number of ‘ voyageurs,’ most of them weather-bound like myself, and 
a large party, sat down to the six-o’clock table-d’hdte. Seated oppo- 
site to me was a gentleman, the smallest man, with the exception 
of the very celebrated Thomas Moore, I had ever seen. His eye 
was large and lustrous, with a droll twinkle in it; and when he 
laughed, which was very often, every feature in his face seemed to 
participate in the enjoyment. Although his hair had not changed 
eolour, he was evidently an old man; but when I left the table, I 
observed that his figure had lost none of its symmetry. His step 
was as lithe and active as that of a boy. From the hotel servants 
I could learn little about him, except that his name was Rose, and 
that he was on his way to Paris. The visitors’-book, on inspec- 
tion, was found to contain the name of ‘Sir George Rose, de 
Londres.’ This was evidently the merry little old gentleman. I 
remembered then that in the days when George the Fourth was 
king there lived a great wit, a briefless young barrister, whose 
mots are to be found sparkling like diamonds through the dull 
records of that time. I thought he had been dead long since, but 
a very little conversation, with a comparison of dates, soon satisfied 
me that this was the individual in question. At the time I met 
him he must have been at least eighty years of age, and he spoke 
familiarly of all the famous lawyers, wits, and men of letters of the 
last generation. He had been, he said, a Master in Chancery, and 
he was then on his way to Paris to join Lord Brougham, whom he 
expected to meet there and accompany to Cannes. A continental 
table-d’héte is a place which presents greater facilities than any 
other for commencing or improving an acquaintance ; one may learn 
more of his neighbours at such a place in three days than in as many 
London seasons ; and I did not neglect the opportunity of knowing 
what I could of a personage so famous. I found Sir George’s con- 
versation more sparkling than I can describe. It glittered with mots 
and epigrams. Whenever the name of a remarkable man occurred 
in conversation, he had always something to tell illustrative of his 
character which placed him in rather a comical point of view. Lord 
Brougham, Sir George said, was a ‘glorious creature,’ take him 
altogether, and his like he had never met with. ‘ This,’ he con- 
tinued sadly, ‘is probably the last time I shall ever meet him in 
this world, for his physical health is evidently failing, although 
there is no apparent decline in his extraordinary mental powers.’ 
This prognostication proved unfortunately but too true. Except 
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once more after that time, as I shall relate presently, Lord Brougham 
never again visited his home on the shore of the Mediterranean. 

Having got Sir George into the swing of conversation one even- 
ing after dinner, I persuaded the host to let us have a bottle of a 
certain famous vintage which I knew was hid away in the cellars 
of the Hotel des Bains. Flushed with that liquor, I inquired if 
Sir George ever knew Lord Chancellor Eldon. Of course he did. 
‘I remember,’ I said, ‘some lines which a celebrated wit wrote 
about the delays of the Court of Chancery in his time. Did you 
ever hear them?’ No, he had never heard them. I then quoted 
to the old Master in Chancery his own jew d’esprit, which seemed 
—unless he was a most consummate actor, and had a command of 
countenance such as Talleyrand said was essential to a diplomat— 
entirely new to him. He laughed heartily. 


‘Mr. Leech 
Made a speech 
Which was angry, neat, and wrong; 
Mr. Hart, on the other part, was prosy, dull, and long ; 
Mr, Parker 
Made it darker, 
And it was dark enough without ; 
Mr. Cook 
Cited his book, 
And the Chancellor said, “I doubt.’ 
The thing was too good not to reach the ears of Lord Eldon, and 
some time afterwards the author had a special application to make. 
His lordship peered at the little man from underneath his great 
shaggy brows. ‘Mr. Rose,’ he said, ‘ your motion is refused with 
costs, and upon this occasion the Chancellor has no doubt.’ 

I have said, a little farther back, that when I met Sir George 
Rose at Boulogne, he was on his way to join Lord Brougham upon 
what was nearly his last visit to Cannes. In the year follo-ving, 
I was seated one night in the little reading-room at the Hotel 
Meurice, occupied with the London journals, when I heard the 
shuffling of feet, and looking round saw the great man himself. 
He had fallen indeed into the lean and slippered pantaloon; and as 
he threw himself heavily into the chair next mine, I handed him 
the Globe. He took a pair of old spectacles from his pocket, and 
pushing them on his nose, was soon deep in the columns of our 
‘ esteemed contemporary.’ While he was thus occupied, I took a 
good look at him, for I knew that on this side of the fabled river 
we should never meet again. There—aged, old, broken, and solitary 
—sat the man who had scolded the Commons of England and led 
the fierce democracy. He looked, as I saw him then, more like a 
broken-down old schoolmaster than a peer of the realm. His rusty 
black coat was of the kind called ‘ swallow-tail,’ with the waist high 
up on the back, such as we have seen in Gillray’s caricatures ; 
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his shirt, the colour of which was not creditable to his laundress, 
looked ragged, the limp collar coming high up about his ears; a 
wisp of muslin, tied in a knot behind, was wound round his neck ; 
his pantaloons were of the famous Cheviot mixture, which he always 
wore. Most barristers advanced in life lose their hair by the con- 
stant friction of the bar-wig, but my lord was an exception; his 
hair was not gone, it was close cropped, white as snow, what the 
Scotch call a ‘pow.’ Suddenly he turned to me, and this was 
what he said : 

‘I am told they have turned this hotel into a joint-stock com- 
pany; is that so?’ 

I replied that I believed it was. 

‘Then,’ said he, ‘I will use it no more. I have been coming 
here for more than twenty years.’ 

The great man was as good as his word. Next morning he 
walked out after breakfast and never returned; a messenger came 
in the course of the afternoon to fetch away his luggage and pay his 
bill, but he never darkened the doors again. He died, I think, 
about two years afterwards, and on my way from the South I stopped 
at Cannes : 

‘I saw again the green trees and the islands, 
The little laughing bays white-fleck’d with foam, 


The fragrant orange-bowers and groves of myrtle, 
The house beside the sea which was his home,’ 





The chateau he built, with the famous inscription on the gate- 
way, is not far from the Mediterranean, and at no great distance is 
that island which was the scene of Bazaine’s confinement. I 
have often wondered whether the Chancellor wrote that inscription 
himself, for no classical scholar I have ever consulted could tell me 
where it was to be found. I quote from memory: 
‘Inveni portum 

Spes et fortuna valete, sat me lusestis, 

Ludite nunc alios,’ 

There was no man with whom I was ever acquainted who puzzled 
me more than the late Mark Lemon. His place knows him no 
more now, nor is his burly form discernible, looming large through 
the fogs of Fleet-street. He was full of bonhomie and kind- 
heartedness, but I never could make out by what intellectual quali- 
ties he won and continued to occupy the position he held in literary 
circles. As the editor of Punch, he presided over a team of some 
of the keenest wits and finest humorists of the day; and yet the 
man himself seemed to me always what old Samuel Johnson would 
have called ‘a dull dog, sir.’ Not a flash of the brilliancy of his 
associates was ever reflected by him. He said nothing ever worthy 
of note. And yet this person was the centre of a galaxy of the 
brightest spirits of the day. He had a villa in the country and a 
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house in town, and looked as if he lived—which I have no doubt 
he did—on the fat of the land. He survived to see all those bright 
spirits by whom he was once surrounded drop one by one from his 
side; like the last rose of summer he was left blooming alone 
amidst faded rose-leaves of wit that sparkled and jeux de mots that 
provoked the gaiety of nations. 

Among the people whom I knew once I cannot remember any one 
more remarkable than Douglas Jerrold. His works speak for them- 
selves. But putting them on one side, the appearance of the man 
impressed one with a sense of his great power. The frail body, 
with a leonine head covered by flowing silver hair; his bright 
flaming eyes, and long upper lip which curled with scorn, made 
his appearance very striking. A novelist, a dramatist, a maga- 
zinist, this gentleman of the press, in any other country than 
beef-fed, beer-drinking England, would have risen to opulence and 
high distinction. On the other side of the ‘silver strip,’ even 
in the days of the Empire, he would have been décoré, a senator, 
and have had a chair among the ‘forty.’ He might have died a peer 
of France. He was one of those men of whom any country might 
have been justly proud, whom a minister should have pensioned, 
but whose career, I fear, was one long and continuous struggle 
against the difficulties of narrow circumstances. <A more brilliant, 
a more able, or a more spirited man never existed. A jest or 
an epigram was always ready on his tongue. But underneath this 
sparkling surface there lay a world of wise sagacious thought and 
deep tender compassion. I have heard that man, among his own 
associates, in the course of a single evening, utter more good 
things than would be heard in the House of Commons or at the 
Bar of Ireland—once so famous in that way—in a year. His 
manners were charming, simple, and unrestrained. I remember 
meeting him once at a great country house, where he was as easy 
and unembarrassed as if he had been sitting over a glass of brandy- 
and-water among his familiar associates, in one of the literary 
haunts where we used to congregate : 

‘So gently in peace Alcibiades smiled, 
While in battle he shone forth so terribly grand, 


That the motto his enemies chose was a child 
With a thunderbolt placed in its innocent hand.’ 


Jerrold always reminded me of that child: he was gentle and simple, 
but the thunderbolt of wit he wielded was terrible. There was 
nothing at all savage or ill-natured in it ; it was keen and polished, 
and went through the victim like a Damascus blade. Some of his 
mots are upon record, but it would take many books to contain 
them all, and no description can give any idea of the spirit and 
verve with which they were uttered. 

Once at a dinner party given by a publisher in his villa at 
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Epping there was present a Scotch gentleman who had set up in 
business in Dublin, and, from long residence, had acquired national 
proclivities, and just enough of the brogue to swear by. 

‘You need not,’ said Jerrold to him, ‘pretend that sort of 
thing, M‘Glashan ; everybody can see through it. You have no 
right, sir, to speak with a brogue.’ 

‘But I have lived for thirty years in the country, and I cannot 
help it.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Jerrold, ‘ you have acquired many of the faults of 
the Celtic race, and, although you have lost your own nationality, 
you have gained none of the Irish genius. Sir, you are a potato 
without flavour, and a thistle without point !’ 

I never heard a better thing better said. The Scotch gentleman 
scratched his head, took a pinch of snuff, and spoke no more that 
evening. 

There is another friend whom I do not meet any more strolling 
along the shady side of Pall Mall. The present generation, I am 
afraid, has almost forgotten Sir Henry Webb; but he is a person- 
age well worthy of kind remembrance, and therefore I place his 
portrait here. A better-dressed, a kinder, or a more courteous gen- 
tleman never descended the steps of the Omnium Gatherum Club. 
He had been a man of fashion in his day—a guardsman, I believe 
—and contrived, it was rumoured, to get through the bulk of more 
than one fortune. No trace of care or even of melancholy was dis- 
cernible in his clear open countenance and bright blue eyes. His 
moustaches were always carefully trimmed, and his hat, which was 
somewhat low in the crown, well brushed, and set with a jaunty air 
on his head. His manners were perfect, and his accent had a 
foreign intonation which accorded well with his extreme graciousness. 
Although not deprived of the pleasures of memory, he lived a little 
on the pleasures of hope; for he had reasonable expectations of a 
handsome income dropping in on the death of a certain ancient 
female relative. He would exclaim, with a certain touching pathos, 
that, considering her time of life, the old lady was really wonder- 
fully well; and seemed occasionally apprehensive that after all she 
might outlive him. Then he would tap the lid of an immense cir- 
cular snuff-box he carried : ‘ Take a pinch of this mixture, my young 
friend. It is some of Lord Harrington’s famous snuff; the very 
same the Prince Regent used to like so much. I had three jars of 
it once, but I am very sorry to say there is very little left now.’ 
Sir Henry was a great supporter of the opera, and usually had a 
stall at each of the houses, which he used to frequent on alternate 
nights. I think it was Mr. Delafield he supported financially to 
some extent; and when congratulated by some one upon that 
gentleman’s success, who said he would carry everything before 
him, Sir Henry tapped the lid of his snuff-box, and sagaciously 
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replied: ‘ Yes, he will either carry everything before him or leave 
nothing behind him’—which last prediction, I fear, proved un- 
fortunately only too true. I never was acquainted with a safer com- 
panion than Sir Henry Webb. We all like occasionally to abuse 
our friends ; but Sir Henry was never known in the slightest degree 
to commit any breach of confidence; and he must have been the 
recipient of quite a surprising number of ill-natured remarks, living, 
as he did, at the clubs towjours en évidence, and ready to listen to 
everybody. My friend one day disappeared as suddenly as if the 
earth had swallowed him up. His former haunts knew him no 
more; piles of letters accumulated at his clubs, but remained un- 
opened. For a while it was wondered what had become of him ; 
but people soon began to forget his very existence. Many years 
afterwards I was becalmed—money-bound—at the Hotel Marquardt 
in Stuttgart, and was consequently in the usual low spirits which 
every gentleman must experience under such circumstances. Pending 
the arrival of the expected remittance, I frequented the excellent 
table-d’héte, and drank daily much more Rhenish wine than was 
good for me. I heard one evening a voice which seemed not 
unfamiliar, saying, ‘ Take a pinch out of my box. This is some of 
Lord Harrington’s famous snuff, which the Prince Regent used 
to like so much.’ I looked up, and there sat Sir Henry Webb as 
placid, as courteous, and well dressed as ever. I was delighted at 
the apparition, and when I afterwards took an opportunity of re- 
calling myself to his recollection, he narrated the circumstances 
which obliged him to leave England and to keep his place of abode a 
secret with such drollery, that I perceived his merits as a raconteur 
had lost nothing by his long sojourn in foreign parts. He was an 
old man then, and so many years have passed since this rencontre, 
that I apprehend no untoward result can follow from my mentioning 
the circumstance now. 

Some of Sir Henry’s stories are worth preservation, but I 
have forgotten most of them, except one or two about his royal 
highness the late Duke of Cambridge. The Duke was a great 
diner-out, and nothing gave him more pleasure than being called 
upon to take the chair at any of the annual festivals in aid of some 
popular charity ; but although the toast which he had to propose was 
written down for him on a slip of paper, he very frequently contrived 
quite to forget what it really was, or managed to mix it up with some 
other subject in a manner which was highly entertaining to the au- 
dience. Thus if he happened to preside at the dinner given at 
Willis’s Rooms in aid of the funds of the Newsvendors’ Benevolent 
Association, flushed with the juice of the grape, the Duke, rising, 
would deliver himself as follows : 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,—It is now my agreeable duty to propose 
to you the toast of the evening. We are met here to promote the 
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objects of a most useful society, one which has done a vast amount 
of good in this metropolis upon highly-interesting occasions, and 
helped many worthy fellow-creatures at a period of great anxiety and 
peril. Ladies and gentlemen, we are all deeply indebted to this 
most benevolent society. I beg, therefore, to propose health, 
prosperity, and success to the Lyrna-rn Hosprrat.’ 

At this juncture some friendly bystander would pluck the orator 
by the sleeve, and remind him that it was not the Lying-in Hospital 
the claims of which he was there to advocate, but the Newsvendors’ 
Benevolent Association. Then the Duke, taking up his parable, 
would go blundering on, mixing the two up together in a manner 
highly comical. 

‘ Ahem, ladies and gentlemen, I find I have rather exceeded my 
duty on this occasion in advocating the claims of the Lying-in Hos- 
pital ; it is certainly an admirable institution—no better ; without it 
we should probably not have so many newsvendors, and without 
these useful members of society how should we get our morning 
papers ? I drink prosperity, therefore, to the Blind Asylum—I beg 
pardon, I mean the Newsvendors’ Benevolent Association—and may 
they long discharge the duties they owe to society, by taking care of 
those unfortunates who find themselves in an interesting condition.’ 
(Immense applause and laughter.) 

The Duke had a habit of talking sotto voce to himself, especially 
during the time of divine service. Thus when the Dean of the 
Chapel Royal said, ‘ Let us pray,’ he might have been heard to ex- 
claim, ‘ Yes, let us pray; a very good thing indeed ; let us pray, by 
all means.’ And down he would kneel accordingly. 

Again, when the Commandments were read : 

‘ Thou shalt do no murder.’ 

‘Ahem! Well, I don’t think I ever killed any one that I can 
remember. Amen.’ 

‘ Thou shalt not steal.’ 

‘I don’t think I have ever stolen from any one since I was 
quite a little boy. Amen.’ 

‘ Thou shalt not commit adultery.’ 

‘May the good Lord forgive me! I fear I have broken that 
commandment very often ; but let us pray, by all means; and may 
the Lord have mercy on all our souls. Amen, amen.’ 

The traveller from Hyde-park-corner to Kensington turnpike 
might have seen as he passed on the left a long low wall, with two 
green gates, whereupon was written in white letters—on reflection 
I shall not say exactly what was written; Paradise Lodge might have 
been something like it. A lady dwelt there once, whose name is 
associated with some of the greatest events in the history of Eng- 
land; a personage so exalted, that the visitor who found his way there 
on a Sunday afternoon would have seen the equipages of more than 
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one cabinet minister crunching over the broad gravel-walk in front 
of the house. It was not to see my Lord Derby, or Clarendon, or 
little Earl Russell, that the present writer went there in the days he 
speaks of, nor even to see the great lady herself, but a charming 
young person dwelt under that roof; and she, too, is one of the 
people whom I miss. Thank heaven, you have not passed away yet 
into the land of shadows, dear ——-! Your presence, wherever 
it goes, will make sunshine in the shadiest places. I hear once 
more the silver whisper of trailing silk, as you bring me in the 
tiniest porcelain of Sevres my hebdomadal cup of tea. And think- 
ing of you brings back the days of youth, of love, and of hope. 
Not thus shall your graceful figure pass rustling out of sight, with- 
out this record of your worth, and of how you were then, as you 
will ever be, both to young and old, a heart’s delight. 
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CHAPTER XX, WHAT DAY BROUGHT FORTH. 


Niaut had passed away, and with it the storm and the flood. The 
river had retreated sullenly to its bed, leaving only here and there 
a broad patch of water gleaming among the meadows. As soon 
as the first glimpse of sulky day was visible in the east, Captain 
Montacute and Sam Brunt were astir. In the first place, they 
rowed across the river to recover the Captain’s clothes. To his great 
chagrin, they were not to be found, and there was nothing for it now 
but to continue in his boatman’s suit. Then he got Brunt to put 
him ashore on the tow-path, which was now above the surface of the 
stream; and from this point he determined to make his way to 
Meering. He wanted to convince himself that Mary was all right ; 
besides, he could from there send Parsons into Redport to get him a 
change of clothes. Following the tow-path for some distance, he 
came presently to a bridle-path that led more directly to Meering, 
and took to this, leaving the river behind him. He had not gone 
far along this path before he was overtaken by a man on horseback, 
a sallow thin-faced man, wearing a broad-brimmed hat and suit of 
clerical black. 

‘ You have not chanced to see a female walking in this direction ?’ 
said the horseman, accosting the Captain ; ‘ a female clad in the garb 
of a nun, possibly partly exchanged for a more secular habit.’ 

‘No,’ said the Captain rather shortly ; ‘ and shouldn’t tell you 
if I had,’ he muttered sotto voce, for he shared the impressions of 
his countrymen as to nuns and nunneries; the latter of which he 
regarded as so many prisons, duly provided with dungeons and 
oubliettes, where young women in distress were forcibly detained. 

‘And can you tell me,’ went on the ecclesiastic, for such no 
doubt he was, ‘in which direction lies a mansion they call Meering ?’ 

‘Hum!’ said the Captain ; ‘ and pray what may you want there?’ 

Said the horseman with a faint smile, ‘ It is possible that the 
person for whom I am in search may be found there. The poor crea- 
ture is not to be trusted, you understand,’ touching his forehead 
significantly ; ‘and Meering is a place she knew under happier cir- 
cumstances, to which she might have found her way.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said the Captain, ‘I happen to be going to Meering my- 
self. I may tell you that it is the seat of my brother-in-law, and 
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that I can’t imagine your friend having known it under happier cir- 
cumstances, unless perhaps she was a servant in the house.’ 

‘If you are going to Meering, may I claim your guidance ?’ 
asked the ecclesiastic eagerly. 

Montacute hesitated ; but seeing that ifhe did not point out the 
way, the stranger would have no difficulty in ascertaining it from 
other sources, he signified a reluctant assent. 

On their way they passed through a small boatman’s hamlet, 
built upon a gravelly waste that sloped down to the river—three 
or four boarded cottages, with roofs covered with tarpaulin, and the 
sides built up of sods of turf. Smoke was rising cheerfully from 
their chimneys into the crisp morning air; a few dogs were astir, and 
greeted the passers-by with noisy barking. 

‘ Ay,’ said Montacute to himself, ‘ here’s where Sam lives when 
he’s at home. I may as well call and tell his wife where I left him.’ 

Brunt’s wife, an elderly but comely dame, was already astir, her 
fire lighted and kettle boiling ; but she seemed to have something on 
her mind, and received the intelligence of her husband’s welfare in 
an uninterested absent way. 

. ‘Is yon a parson or a doctor, do you think ?’ she asked, pointing 
out the horseman, who had drawn up a little on one side. 

‘ He’s a priest, I fancy,’ said Montacute ; ‘a Romish priest.’ 

‘ Then he’ll just do; that’s what the poor creetur has been cry- 
ing out for this hour gone. It’s little good he’ll do her, but she’s 
like to be eased in her mind.’ 

The ecclesiastic, who seemed to be gifted with delicately-organised 
ears, drew near. 

‘You spoke of some one who required my services,’ he said 
gently. 

‘ Ay, a poor woman who has lodged with me these past few 
nights. She were out in last night’s storm, and seems to have lost 
the little wit she had; when she’s not crying for a priest, she keeps 
calling out, ‘‘I can’t find it—I can’t find it!” ’ 

The priest puckered his brows, and went hastily into the cottage. 
Montacute seated himself on a rough bench outside, partly to rest 
and partly to see the upshot of this affair, feeling, as it were, a sort 
of responsibility in the matter. The window was open of the little 
inner chamber, and the voice of the sick person was to be heard from 
within calling in fretful wearied tones, ‘I can’t find it—I can’t find 
it!’ Presently the voice of the priest was heard solemn and 
sad, but the woman’s voice with the plaintive burden rose above it, 
till by and by the cries became fainter, and after a while ceased alto- 
gether. 

The Captain waited some little while impatiently enough. At 
last, finding that the priest did not reappear, he rose and pushed on 
towards Meering. 

Turrp Series, Vou. IV. F.S. Vou. XXIV. KK 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
NOT TO BE QUENCHED. 


Mr..Sruckey and his men had not been seriously impeded by 
Fred Montacute’s unscrupulous ruse. As the bargeman had sug- 
gested, the coffin-plate had revealed the mistake they had been led 
into, and the labour of digging a second grave was the whole of the 
inconvenience they suffered. The delay, however, caused by this 
had given time to the people of Kesterton to get wind of what was 
going on; and this confirmation of the report given out by Jem 
Brunt had driven them to frenzied resistance. The villagers, how- 


ever, had been defeated, and the police had brought off the coffin in - 


safety; and as soon as their melancholy burden was deposited at the 
police dépdt, a couple of medical men were called in to be present at 
the opening. 

To the surprise and indignation of Mr. Stuckey, there was no- 
thing within the coffin but a quantity of bricks and rubble. 

Still the discovery, although not in itself satisfactory, tended to 
justify Mr. Stuckey in the course he had pursued. There had been 
foul play of some kind; and even those who had been disposed to 
make light of the whole affair were now constrained to acknowledge 
that upon Michael Branston lay the onus of clearing himself from 
the inferences that this discovery gave rise to. Stuckey could no 
longer be left to carry on this investigation alone. It would be 
necessary that all the magistrates of the division should meet «in 
solemn conclave to consult as to the means to be taken to bring to 
light the truth of this strange affair. The Duke seldom troubled 
himself about these local matters, but he must act now. He 
would himself see the necessity of a thorough investigation, and 
that he was in a measure responsible that it should be thorough. 

Hardman himself went over to Milbank to see the Duke, and 
secure his presence at the approaching meeting, which it was agreed 
must be held this day—the day of the nomination. He could, how- 
ever, obtain no pledge from his grace. He would come or not, as 
suited him. 

So quickly does time fly, and with its flight such rapid changes 
come, that already, though not long written, this part of our story 
has become almost obsolete. There are no public nominations now, 
no hustings, no colours, no outward signs of election. We choose our 
representatives as we execute our criminals, in a hurried secret way, 
as though we were ashamed of the business we have to perform. 

But in the days of our story the nomination was a thing of some 
life and spirit, although wofully shorn of its ancient accessories of 
colours, music, and general vivacity. Yet even now in Redport it 
was deemed an affair of some little excitement, and the minds of all 
th> inhabitants were gently moved on the occasion. 
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The town-hall, whose windows peeped between four fat Corinthian 
columns, had been fronted, by the labours of the workmen during the 
night, with a platform of wood, sloping down in stages from the bases 
of the fat columns to the height of a man from the ground, and con- 
cealing all the rustic basement. In the centre of this platform 
stood the curule chair, that of the mayor that is; whilst, on either 
hand, the platform was divided into longitudinal compartments, 
corresponding with the three candidates who were before the con- 
stituency. 

There were three candidates, as the division caused by the con- 
test between Branston and Ogbrooke had emboldened the minority 
to bring forward at the last moment a candidate of their own—Mr. 
Logmore Squinch, Q.C.—a London barrister of some little repute 
at the Old Bailey Sessions. Squinch, who was always ready to 
fight a desperate battle, whether with justice or the constituencies, 
had a suave and pleasing manner, and a way of ingratiating himself 
with ladies, that won him a good deal of popularity in his hasty 
canvass. It was quite possible, if the forces of Ogbrooke and Bran- 
ston were equally divided, that Squinch would stand a very fair 
chance. 

Anyhow, when the hour struck for the business of the day to 
commence, there was Squinch to the front in the very centre of the 
hustings, next the mayor, a formidable band of supporters about 
him, gay and brisk, in the nattiest of London costumes, with a 
bouquet of flowers in his button-hole, presented by his lady ad- 
mirers. 

Branston left his hotel on foot, escorted by a dozen or so of his 
supporters ; a somewhat dull dispirited procéssion, with an air of 
anticipated defeat hanging about it. To him the whole thing seemed 
distant and unreal, as if it were happening to some one else, for 
whom he had a tender concern, but whom he could not advise or aid. 

Ogbrooke, brisk and debonair, drove in with the family-carriage 
and four posters, gaily adorned with his colours. Lady Ogbrooke 
and Editha were there too, and took their places presently in the 
balcony of the Ramping Lamb. 

Meantime a crowd had gathered together in front of the hustings 
—a queer mixture of humanity. Loafers in general; women with 
babies in their arms; gipsy-like stragglers from the wolds, shading off 
into fighting-men on one side, into horse-dealers on the other; some 
convicts just liberated from the neighbouring penitentiary, with bare 
pallid necks and sallow wax-like faces. About the skirts of the 
crowd hung an irregular corps d’armée of little children, whose offensive 
warfare, like the ancient Britons, was carried on with war-chariots 
—perambulators, to wit—with which they charged recklessly in and — 
out. Little colour was there in the crowd, save of a faded dis- 
charged sort, except for the babies, who ruffled it bravely in bright 
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rainbow hues. Gay scarlet hoods, blue cloaks, purple muffetees, 
orange-coloured stockings, adorned these little bodies, who seemed 
to rule as tyrants over their washed-out faded mothers. There are 
no black coats among the crowd below; every burgess who possesses 
such a thing is upon the hustings above; a mass of black, picked 
out with white faces, twinkling and changing. Above the hustings, 
at every point. of vantage between the fat columns, more colours, 
gay bonnets, and bright silks, glittering in the pallid sunshine. 

Presently, from the black-and-white throng upon the hustings, 
the mayor comes forward; a brown-bearded man, with a good, 
thoughtful, wrinkled face. He goes through the official business 
with gravity and composure becoming the chief man of an ancient 
loyal borough. Then, after a pause, and with a good deal of hack- 
ering and stammering, one after the other, two black-coated burgesses 
rise and discourse upon the merits of Sir Norton Ogbrooke. Then 
Sir Norton takes off his hat with a sweep, and comes forward to the 
rail that protects the outer edge of the hustings. The sun, that has 
been obscured for a while, now bursts forth, casting a golden radi- 
ance on the handsome head with its curling locks, on the scarlet- 
and-white bouquet in the young man’s button-hole; lighting up, too, 
all the smart bonnets, eagerly stretched forth from between the fat 
columns above, and the pretty faces therein. Sir Norton makes a 
straightforward manly speech; Branston could not help owning that 
much, and relented a little in his feelings towards the youth who 
showed both sense and spirit. 

Then Mr. Squinch, having been duly nominated, came forward and 
said his say; spoke with much fervour and energy of the forensic kind ; 
hammering away at the populace as he might have done at a jury; 
checking off his periods by bringing one hand upon the other, gloved 
in spotless lemon-coloured kid, as if he were knocking down his prin- 
ciples to the highest bidder. 

Branston meantime, weary and depressed, watches the scene 
with lack-lustre eyes, failing to catch any spark of enthusiasm, 
without any energy for the task before him. What had he to say 
to those women with their babies, to the gipsy loafers, to the con- 
victs from Motherwell; nay, even to the gentlemen of the press, 
who, in their little pens below the hustings, were sharpening their 
pencils and rustling their tissue-paper in preparation for his speech? 

Squinch had finished, and Crawpit the banker was now on his 
legs; a regular firebrand of a banker, you would say; withering in 
his denunciation of aristocratic insolence, and urging on his hearers 
to the demolition of the last strongholds of oligarchic tyranny. He 
made a great point about the rabbit case, and was cheered to the 
echo upon that. 

But his voice ceased at last, and Branston had to come forward. 
At that moment the aspect of the crowd changed. The clock in 
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the old church-tower chimed out the hour of noon, at which time 
sundry engine-shops and works—for Redport had its own special 
industry in the way of making implements of agriculture and so on 
—turned out their men for dinner; so that three or four hundred 
stout and grimy artisans joined the throng, intent on excitement. 
It was as if one had squeezed that coloured shifting crowd; had 
taken it in hand like a sponge, and squeezed all colour and brightness 
out of it. All women with babies fled in terror; the little children, 
who tended the lesser children, charged precipitately with their 
perambulators in headlong panic. Here was a black, turgid, English 
crowd, intent on mischief, swaying to and fro in front of the hust- 
ings, surcharged with heat and passion ; a crowd that did not seem 
disposed to give Branston a hearing. The emergency roused him 
up. They should hear him; and he stood fronting the crowd, with 
knitted brows and lips sternly compressed, waiting for silence. But 
that was long in coming. A senseless clamour, like the roar of 
carnivora, overpowered all attempts to restore order. After a while 
the crowd screamed itself almost to silence, and Branston essayed 
to speak, but his first word was the signal for renewed clamour. 
The reporters stood up, pencil and book in hand, and it seemed as 
if Branston’s only chance of delivering himself was in a hoarse 
whisper for the benefit of the newspapers. 

But Branston had before now faced angry crowds, and was not 
inclined to despair of a hearing. Glancing calmly here and there, 
he singled out a man who seemed to be the chief fugleman of the 
roarers, caught his eye and attracted his attention; then in a mo- 
mentary pause he beckoned to him. 

‘I want to talk to that man in the orange-coloured belcher,’ he 
said. 

The whole assembly turned its gaze upon the man so designated, 
who, unused to such notoriety, lost his composure and turned his back 
to the hustings. 

‘Hand him up here,’ said Branston, ‘ and let us talk quietly 
together.’ 

The man conspicuous for his necktie was seized upon by his 
fellows, now interested and amused, hoisted on their shoulders, and 
placed upon the platform. 

‘Now, ther,’ cried Branston, ‘are you willing that this man 
should be your spokesman, and tell me what fault you find with me ?’ 

There was a general roar of assent from the crowd; but the 
man thus singled out did not seem equal to the occasion. 

‘While our friend here,’ said Branston suavely, ‘is arranging 
his ideas, and thinking over the questions he should put te me, I 
shall put a few questions to you;’ and thus started, he commenced 
a brilliant impassioned speech. It is all recorded in the Redport 
Chronicle of that period, and there it may be left. 
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When Branston retired hoarse and breathless from the hustings, 
he felt, in spite of everything, a great comfort and peace. He had 
delivered himself of the burden of his thoughts ; this might be his 
dying speech ; he cared not, it had been made. 

The roars of applause and dissatisfaction that followed the close 
of Branston’s speech had hardly died away, when a feeble captious 
voice was heard:from the farther end of the platform ; some one had 
a question to ask, a grizzled thin-faced man with high bulging fore- 
head, hat in hand. 

The mayor bowed and took off his hat, the querulous questioner 
bowed too, Branston uncovered and stood listening with grave at- 
tention. 

‘If elected as our representative, would you, sir, vote in favour 
of the abolition of capital punishment ?’ 

Something in the tone of the speaker—in the peculiar circum- 
stances of Branston’s position, well-known by this time to all in the 
crowd—awoke a grim sense of humour in those rough noisy souls. 
The answer, whatever it might be, was drowned in a great roar of 
laughter, and from that time till the end of the proceedings all was 
carried on in dumb show. But Branston had the show of hands, 
and might consider himself, till the event were otherwise decided, as 
the titular representative of Redport town. 

As Branston descended from the hustings, he was touched upon 
the shoulder by a superintendent of police. ‘ The magistrates,’ he 
whispered, ‘ request your presence at their court at once.’ 

‘ And suppose I don’t choose to come on such invitation ?’ asked 
Branston. 

The man smiled significantly. ‘0, sir, I’m sure you'll come.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Branston after a moment’s thought ; and they 
walked off together towards the police station—the superintendent 
a little in the rear, but keeping a careful eye upon him. 

Before they reached the court-house, Crawpit, who had also kept 
an eye upon what was going on, came up and took Branston by the 
arm. 
‘Is there anything I can do, old friend ?’ he whispered. 
Branston, with an almost imperceptible movement, slipped a small 
piece of folded paper into Crawpit’s hands. ‘ For Mary,’ he said. 

Crawpit nodded. It was the Duke’s cheque for two thousand 
five hundred pounds. 

Branston gave a sigh of relief and walked on. 


CuHapter XXII. 
A BURIED TREASURE. 


As Ogbrooke was mounting his horse in the stable-yard of the 
Ramping Lamb, about to ride home after the nomination, he was 
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accosted by a constable who told him that Martha Rogers, then a 
prisoner awaiting the disposal of the magistrates, wanted particularly 
to see him. Martha had been detained in custody since the first 
examination before the magistrates, as no one had come forward to 
offer bail on her behalf. 

‘They ought to know better, sir,’ began Martha when Norton 
was shown into her cell, ‘ than to think to get anything out of me 
by locking me up. I’m not one to be frightened, I assure you, sir, 
and am easier to lead than to drive, Sir Norton ; and perhaps you'll 
tell ’em so.’ 

Martha seemed remarkably cool and self-possessed, without any 
sign of fear or guilt about her. Norton eyed her uneasily, with a 
feeling of doubt and repugnance. 

‘IfI can do anything for you,’ he said, ‘for the sake of the 
family whom you serve, I shall be glad.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Martha with a sagacious sniff, ‘ I reckon it’s for Miss 
Polly’s sake you’re so amiable; well, I know something about that 
too, something that might do you good to hear—but, as I said be- 
fore, I’m not to be driven.’ 

Norton said that as far as he was concerned he could promise 
nothing ; but he advised her, if she knew anything to throw any 
light upon what had happened, to make a full confession of it. 

‘ Stuff!’ said Martha indignantly ; ‘as if anybody who had got 
hold of a good thing ’d give it away for nothing.’ 

‘Then what do you want of me?’ asked Norton. 

‘I want you to put me on the same footing as I was before. I 
expect Mr. Branston won't be worth much to me after this, and old 
Madame Euphemia ain’t got much to her back ; but if you and Miss 
Polly would make it up to me—’ 

‘ Put it plainly in so many words; what do you want ?’ 

‘I want you to give me your promise to pay me two thousand 
pounds on your wedding-day with Miss Polly—on conditions that I 
show you how to manage it fair and square.’ 

Norton shrugged his shoulders. ‘ That’s nonsense!’ he cried ; 
‘how could I enter into such an agreement ? If you give valuable 
information, you shall be paid.’ Norton turned on his heel and was 
about to leave the cell, but Martha called him back. 

‘Well, if you won't do any other, you shall have your own way 
about it. Now just tell me one thing—have you ever found out 
where your father put his papers that he didn’t want everybody to 
see ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Well, I’ll tell you. I used to take him letters once upon a 
time, and I took the liberty to watch him and see where he put 
them. There’s a summer-house in Knowlesthorpe gardens, of-stone, 
with a roof of red tile ; look under the corner flag of the pavement 
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on the left-hand side, and there you'll find something to amuse you ; 
and when you’ve looked at those, you may think rather more of what 
I’ve got to tell you.’ 

Norton rode home hastily, and followed the directions given him 
by Martha Rogers. Sure enough, under the pavement of the sum- 
mer-house he found a small metal casket that contained a bundle of 
letters, and a locket precisely similar in all respects to the one that 
Mary Branston had found among her mother’s jewels, except that 
the portrait was of a charming young female face, that Norton at 
first sight judged to be Mary’s, but that a moment’s thought con- 
vinced him must be her mother’s. , 

He read the letters carefully ; they were all in one handwriting, 
a pretty female hand, and had about them a faint perfume of roses ; 
the bulk of them were signed Hester Montacute, and were warm im- 
passioned letters, written with much freedom and abandon, not seri- 
ously compromising perhaps, but still not likely to be pleasant reading 
to any other lover than the one for whose eye they were intended. 
But these were all written before her marriage ; indeed, one of them 
chronicled the first appearance of Branston upon the scene, treating 
him with unsparing ridicule. Then there were letters of passionate 
remonstrance ; he would not leave her to the fate that was impend- 
ing ; he was not false to her, as people said ; it could not be that he 
had forgotten all his vows. After that the letters ceased for a while, 
and the subsequent ones were few and short—entreaties mostly that 
her correspondent would return her letters and her portrait. These 
last were signed Hester Montacute. They were cautiously worded, 
with a good deal of suppressed fire and indignation. Norton saw 
that his father had made use of his advantages unscrupulously, but 
he saw also with delight that he had been met with the fierce defiant 
strength of outraged womanhood. Well, the last of these notes was 
one of thanks ; Sir Lionel had promised to restore all these com- 
promising matters, but he insisted on being permitted to have one 
last interview, to hand over in person all these souvenirs. And 
that note was dated on the very day preceding that eventful night. 

Still Norton saw that these documents, although tending to the 
exculpation of the dead woman, would be evidence tending to the con- 
demnation of Branston. They showed clearly a motive for the crime, 
if crime there had been. Altogether Sir Norton was puzzled, and 
knew not how to act. On one point, however, he felt clear; there 
was nothing that need come between him and Mary. It would be 
difficuit to trace the process by which he arrived at this conclusion, 
but he was accustomed to judge of men and things, and having 
formed his judgment to act upon it. He ordered his horse to be 
brought round, and, without troubling himself about sublunary con- 
siderations of luncheon and so on, rode off towards Meering. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE DUKE SAYS A WORD. 


Tue Duke had half made up his mind to drive over to Redport. 
He had twice ordered his state chariot, the four horses and outriders 
with which he was accustomed to overawe the commonalty on public 
occasions—twice he had countermanded them. His valet had been 
commanded to order them for the third time, when he returned and 
brought the Duke a card—‘ The Rey. Thaddeus Daley, St. Ursula’s 
College.’ 

‘A priest,’ said the Duke, ‘and an Irishman; I’ll not see him.’ 

Mr. Daley, however, persisted; and by alternate firmness and 
suppleness succeeded in forcing his way into the Duke’s presence. 
Once having obtained his audience, he found no difficulty in interest- 
ing the Duke in his mission; the carriage and four was actually 
brought out at last, and the Duke and the priest drove off together. 
The carriage stopped at the boatman’s village, drawing forth all the 
youthful denizens of the place, who had never seen such a sight in 
all their lives before. The Duke and Mr. Daley entered Sam Brunt’s 
cottage, and stayed there for a while; then they took coach once more 
and drove on to Redport. 

The magistrates were still sitting in solemn conclave when the 
ducal equipage arrived ; not in the court-room itself, but in a smaller 
retiring-room, to which no one was admitted but the chief of police. 
The Duke was received with much empressement. Stuckey at once 
vacated the chair, but was waved back into his place by the peer, 
impatiently enough. 

‘We have just arrived at a conclusion, your grace,’ said Stuckey, 
‘to empower the police to make a thorough search of Meering and 
all the neighbourhood. The body ofthe unfortunate woman, we are 
convinced, is hidden in the vicinity, and till we recover that we are 
in a measure powerless. I am sure your grace will concur.’ 

‘No, I’m sure I don’t concur,’ said the Duke, bringing his stick 
heavily down upon the floor. ‘I think you're all making a great 
fuss about nothing.’ 

‘ But,’ interposed Hardman, ‘ I explained all the circumstances 
to your grace.’ 

‘ All that you knew,’ said the Duke contemptuously, ‘and that 
wasn’t much. Ifthere’s any doubt about the thing, Branston knows 
more about it than anybody; ask him.’ 

‘ My dear Duke!’ cried Stuckey, ‘the very person implicated !’ 

‘Is he here? is Branston here ?’ asked the Duke impatiently, 
turning his back upon Stuckey and addressing Hardman. 

‘ Heis,’ replied Hardman ; ‘ but we can’t ask him any questions.’ 

‘ Have him in,’ cried the Duke ; and no one ventured to dispute 
his behest. 
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Branston was introduced, looking strangely yellow and careworn. 

‘ Look here, Branston,’ said the Duke ; ‘it seems that there is 
a great bother about your poor wife, and the way she came to her 
end; now you tell us all about it—’ 

‘Bearing in mind,’ interrupted Hardman, ‘that you are not 
bound to criminate yourself, but that after this warning any state- 
ment you make may be made use of as evidence.’ 

‘ Tush!’ said the Duke, waving Hardman’s talk away from him. 
‘Never mind him, Branston ; tell us all you know.’ 

‘I don’t feel at liberty,’ said Branston slowly, ‘ to say anything 
at all about the matter.’ 

‘ And the coffin, man, the coffin filled with brickbats ; ; what do 
you know about that ?’ 

‘ Of that I can tell you nothing at all; the knowledge of it was 
as much a surprise to me as to anybody else.’ 

‘ Clearly,’ said Stuckey, interposing warmly, ‘ the law must take 
its course ; let the prisoner be removed. I don’t care whom he may 
have at his back, justice shall be done here regardless of persons.’ 

‘ Yes, and of parsons too,’ replied the Duke, putting on his most 
obstinate face. ‘Here, constable, some one, call in the Reverend 
Thaddeus Daley.’ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A BESTITUTION, 


As Mary Branston heard the sound of wheels grow fainter 
in the distance, and realised that she was left alone to fight 
through the weary day, she began to weep bitterly ; partly for 
her uncle’s sad fate, partly in pity of her own. She felt utterly 
lonely and desolate, at the very lowest ebb of trouble; life a sorrow 
and a burden, no hope possible in the future. The weary task of 
waiting was hers, wondering from hour to hour what new misfor- 
tune would fall. Still the day passed on slowly enough. By and 
by the jangle of bells from Redport was borne upon the breeze, 
and she knew that the nomination was going on; but she must not 
stir from the house—thus her father had commanded. 

Mrs. Brunt came to the house in the course of the morning 
to see her daughter—cook in Branston’s establishment; and cook 
herself came in presently-to ask if her mother might have some wine 
and a little soup for some person who was ill at her cottage. Mary 
at this said that she would go ‘herself to this sick person, and see 
if she wanted ‘any farther comforts. Before she reached the limits 
of the domain, she saw a horseman galloping up to the gate—Sir 
Norton Ogbrooke. Mary turned back, for she had determined not 
to:see him any more, but before she had reached the hall-door he 
had overtaken her. He sprang from his horse, and took his place 
by her side. 
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‘ Mary,’ he said, ‘I have come back to you. I have been dream- 
ing dreams, but I am awake now. See what I have brought you in 
the first place—your locket.’ 

Mary opened her eyes wide in wonder. 

‘How could you get it done so well?’ she cried; ‘ why, it is 
just the same as before. I thought it was crushed into nothingness.’ 

In reality, Norton had substituted for the crushed jewel the one 
he had found belonging to his father. 

‘But the portrait ?’ she went on; ‘ that at least is hopelessly 
damaged.’ 

Norton opened the locket, revealing a fair young beautiful face. 

‘That is your mother,’ he said ; ‘ matre pulchra filia pulchrior.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ said Mary, rather bewildered. ‘It was 
of my uncle, I thought, the portrait.’ 

‘A mistake,’ said Norton hastily; ‘ the light was bad.’ 

‘On the contrary,’ said Mary stoutly, ‘the light was very 
brilliant.’ 

‘ But the portrait itself is the evidence.’ 

‘ Well, I do not understand it,’ repeated Mary. ‘ And so this was 
my mother’s face; yes, it is very charming ;’ and she sighed heavily. 

‘ Mary,’ said Norton, ‘I have found some papers that belonged 
to my father, letters and things, and they are about her, you know.’ 

‘ Well ?’ said Mary, with a hot vivid blush suffusing her face and 
neck, but looking bravely into his face. ‘ Well?’ 

‘And they convince me,’ went on Norton, ‘that she was very 
much misjudged. They loved each other once, just as you and I, 
Mary’—she made a faint denial, but he took no notice of that— 
‘just as you and I, as warmly and as purely; and then came cruel 
circumstance and stepped between them, and there was an end to 
their dreams ; but whilst my father behaved like a scoundrel, your 
mother behaved like an angel. And now there is nothing left for 
us but to remedy their mistakes. To you, Mary, I will atone for 
all that he made her suffer.’ 

‘ It is impossible,’ said Mary, pale and trembling; ‘there is a 
gulf between us—’ 

‘Which I will cross,’ said Norton, seizing her hand. ‘ What 
is any one else in the world tous two? Let us not waste our lives 
over the follies and hatreds of our fathers.’ 

‘It cannot be,’ said Mary. 

But after all her denial was faint; these things seemed so 
vaporous and shadowy, and the young man by her side, with his ar- 
dent eyes and handsome resolute face, so real, so intoxicating in the 
fulness of life. Troubles and calamities alike for~otten; father, 
mother, and all other accessories of life in the first full draught of 
passion. 

‘A pretty time for this!’ cried an angry voice behind them, 
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and, ‘turning round, they saw Captain Montacute coming up the 
garden. 

Mary came to herself with a start of self-reproach, and then 
with glad surprise ran into her uncle’s arms. ‘ Dear uncle Fred!’ 
was all she could say ; and she fell sobbing and crying over him quite 
hysterically.- ; 

‘ Well, come, my girl,’ said the Captain soothingly, patting her 
gently on the back—‘ come, this won’t do ; you must have your wits 
about you, child. There’s great news of some sort, Mary, and it 
seems that your father is likely to be cleared of this affair altogether. 
Some woman at Brunt’s cottage, they say, knows all about the matter, 
and the Duke and Stuckey, and your father with them, are coming 
down to take her evidence. I shall go on there myself at once, and 
you had better come with me; and as for you, Sir Norton, why, I'd 
keep away till all this business be settled, one way or another.’ 

Mary had gone into the house, and Norton drew Captain Monta- 
cute on one side, and told him of the discovery he had made. The 
Captain looked puzzled, but hopeful. 

‘I can’t see the rights of it yet,’ he said, ‘ but let’s hope.’ 

At this moment Mary came out with a paper in her hand, and 
beckoned the Captain to come to her. ‘See, uncle,’ she whispered, 
‘ here is something I have found in mamma’s jewel-casket, in a secret 
receptacle where she kept her treasures. I was putting away the 
locket in the same place that I found it in, and saw this paper. Read 
it, uncle, and say if it will do papa any good.’ 

Montacute read it with a frowning perplexed face. It was a note 
addressed to Mrs. Branston, and ran thus: 


‘My dearest Hester,—For I shall so call you, notwithstanding 
your persistent coldness and unkindness ever since your unhappy 
marriage,— Well, dearest, you shall have these letters, since you 
make such a point of it—it will break my heart to part with them. 
Only this: you must meet me to-night in the plantation behind 
Meering, by the twisted fir-tree—that I may put them back into 
your own dear hands and kiss them for the last time. So at eleven 
to-night, alas, for the last time !’ 


Montacute folded up the letter and put it in his pocket. 
‘ Ay, it says something,’ he said, in answer to Mary’s inquiring 
look, ‘ but not overmuch. Well, we shall see.’ 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE LAST, 


In Sam Brunt’s cottage a group is gathered together around 
a rough deal table, at which Hardman, the magistrate’s clerk, is 
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sitting busily writing. The Duke is there, and Stuckey, and Bran- 
ston, pallid and exhausted. 

‘ Come,’ said the Duke, rising, ‘let us go. There is no more to 
be said that I can see.’ 

‘ Stay,’ said Stuckey, ‘let us hear the deposition read. I did 
not catch more than half what was said, she spoke so low. Hard- 
man, begin.’ ; : 

Hardman, having finished his writing, began to read in a low 
hurried voice : 

‘ Hum—deposition and so on, taken before So-and-so, begins, 
‘* that Sister Felice, known in the world as Hester Branston, 
being then the wife of Michael Branston, did, in the course of the 
year so-and-so, carry on a certain correspondence with one Sir Lionel 
Ogbrooke, with the view of recovering from him certain letters which 
she thought would compromise her in her husband’s eyes. That the 
said Sir Lionel withheld such letters, and that he endeavoured by 
threats and entreaties to corrupt the said deponent, but, as she 
solemnly and sincerely declares, without result. But that on a cer- 
tain night, at such a date, said deponent, her husband being 
then absent from home, consented to meet the said Sir Lionel Og- 
brooke in the grounds adjoining the house, he having faithfully 
promised then and there to return to her the aforesaid letters. 
That at the time fixed for the interview deponent was delayed by an 
unexpected visit from her brother—’’’ 

At this Branston started, and drew himself up, listening eagerly. 

‘*¢ From her brother, who came unexpectedly to take leave of 
her, and whom she let out through the window of her dressing-room. 
That her brother having left, she proceeded to the plantation where 
she had appointed to meet Sir Lionel, having armed herself with a 
pistol which she found in her husband’s room. That on joining Sir 
Lionel, it appeared that he had not brought her letters, and that he 
replied to her prayers and entreaties by ridicule and ardent solicita- 
tions. That in rage and passion said deponent confesses that she 
drew the pistol from her pocket and shot Sir Lionel, who fell, a 
pistol he carried on his person exploding on his fall. That on 
returning to her own room she was met by her husband, who over- 
whelmed her with reproaches, and bade her depart instantly from his 
house. That she thereupon, in frenzy and despair, seized upon a 
bottle of aconite, which she had been taking as medicine, and drank 
the whole of its contents ; her husband—’’’ here Hardman looked 
up from the paper he was reading—‘ ‘‘ her husband not interfering 
to stop her.” ’ 

‘ Ay,’ said Branston with a groan, ‘that was so—true enough. 
Yes, I am guilty, as guilty as if I had done it with my own hand.’ 

‘ «¢ That deponent,”’ went on Hardman, shrugging his shoulders 
lightly, ‘ ‘‘ then fell into a swoon or faint like death; but that she 
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presumes, from having taken an overdose of the poison, she pre- 
sently recovered ; but would have completed her act of self-destruc- 
tion had it not been that her servant, Martha Rogers, had run out 
to obtain assistance and brought in a priest, whose name deponent 
refuses to give, who by chance was passing on a round of visits to 
the sick. That with his assistance, aided by the said Martha Rogers, 
she made her escape from the house, and was received into a con- 
vent of nuns of St. Ursula; whilst the said Martha so contrived that 
the coffin prepared for deponent should be filled with the bricks 
which had been employed to fill up an arched opening leading from 
deponent’s bedchamber to the outside, and which passage the said 
Martha, aided by deponent, contrived to open out. That after re- 
siding for some years at the convent, deponent became subject to fits 
of occasional insanity, during which she would try to escape from 
the care of her sisters, and that during the last of these she made 
her way to Meering, and searched her former bedchamber for a paper 
which she believes to have left there among other documents which 
may go to prove the truth of what she has here deposed.” ’ 

‘ All of which I have burnt,’ said Branston moodily. 

‘ Well,’ said the Duke, interrupting, ‘I think we’ve heard enough.’ 

‘The deposition goes on to say,’ went on Hardman with some 
malice, ‘ that she owes it to the kindness of her late father’s friend 
and patron, the Duke of Milbank—’ 

‘Tush!’ said the Duke; ‘ what does it matter? My tutor once; 
never mind that.’ 

‘She owes it to the Duke that she was enabled to procure the 
dot of a nun, and to reward Martha Rogers and insure her silence.’ 

‘She seems to have made a good thing of it,’ said Stuckey sar- 
donically ; ‘retained by both sides.’ 

‘Well,’ said the Duke, rising, ‘there’s an end of the matter, as 
far as we are concerned; the rest is for them to settle. Come 


along, all of you.’ 

They all went out except Branston, who sat there still in a rush- 
bottomed chair, with his back against the wall, his chin sunk on 
his breast. And then he said to himself: 


‘I have wasted my life. Empty, barren, without use and void; 
and this I owe to her; my very misery a hollow mockery; my heart 
troubles mere bubbles of the brain. O, I cannot forgive her! No—no,’ 


Then Fred Montacute entered, eager and excited, with Mary, 
pale and tearful, a little way behind. 

‘Is she here? Let me see her;’ and would have gone through 
into the inner room; but the priest, dark and sombre, appeared in 
the doorway and shook his head. ‘ But a moment,’ he whispered. 

Branston looked up with bloodshot eyes. 

‘Fred,’ he whispered hoarsely, ‘did you come back that night, 


long ago ?’ 
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‘Ay,’ said Montacute. ‘Good God, is it possible that you 
took me—’ 

‘Never mind now,’ said Branston, raising his hand wearily. ‘It 
is all a mistake.’ 

‘But there is Mary,’ said Fred eagerly, frightened at his look. 
‘Mary, come here and speak to your father. Mike, rouse yourself 
up for her sake.’ 

Mary knelt before him and put her arm round him. 

‘You are all that is left,’ said Branston, putting his hands upon 
her head. ‘Be good and brave; and, Mary, if you love the young 
man take him. Fred, look after her.’ 

His head sank back, his eyes glazed; Mary sprang to her feet 
and supported him against her breast. 

‘Tt is all over,’ said the priest, coming in solemnly, ‘ it is over; 
she is dead.’ 

Both were dead. Branston, too, had breathed his last; his 
heart had given way in the end, after so much trouble. 

They lie together now in Kesterton churchyard, peaceful sha- 
dowed spot, where the diapered sunbeams steal over their graves 
whilst the bees drone mournfully among the blossoms, and the sweet- 
sounding bell tells the hours, and the lone tower keeps watch over all. 

Fred Montacute took his niece away to a cosy cottage he hired 
on the western coast, and from thence she was married to Sir Nor- 
ton Ogbrooke, who became member for Redport, and would have 
been Foreign Under-secretary, too, but for the sudden collapse of 
the administration to which he was about to belong. 

The Duke was thought to have been very much chagrined at 
the marriage of Mary Branston. He never told his love, but when he 
died, some years afterwards, he left her by will the house and grounds 
of Meering, which he had forborne to dismantle and pull down. 

Aunt Euphemia still lives, a solitary old dame, in her upper 
chamber ; and Lady Ogbrooke and Editha occupy Knowlesthorpe, 
which is too cumbrous for the young couple, who prefer a lighter 


brighter life than is to be obtained on the paternal acres, and spend 
much of their time abroad. 


Martha Rogers has retired upon her savings, and married Lim- 
pet, in whom she found a congenial spirit. The pair now keep the 
Ramping Lamb, with good entertainment for man and beast. Lim- 


pet still keeps the letter which he forgot to deliver to Branston, 


and often twits his wife when he is in a bad temper with her narrow 
escape from Motherwell convict prison. As for the rest of Redport, 
it still goes on in the same humdrum fashion as for the last century 
or two; still its market-place is crowded with traffickers; still the 
town-hall smiles between its fat columns; still drowsy sunshine 
dwells upon its red-tiled roofs, while the gray church looks coldly 
down upon the busy triflers of the hour. 








AFTER SUMMER 


Woutp I could stretch after summer away, 
As the swallow and cuckoo flee, 

To rock, at the fountains of light for aye, 
In the cradle of the sea! 


Away from the cares that entrammel a man, 
To brood o’er the crisp-maned sea ; 

From the toils of life and of love escaped, 
To nestle, soft Summer! with thee. 


O no; man is tied to the seasons quatern, 
And the place. of his birth, as a tree ; 

In the hoop of a circle, with freedom to range, 
He may live, grow, and die by decree. 


Hie on, thou fair Summer! I follow not thee, 
But affront the day’s trouble, night’s woe ; 

And wait for the fall of the red autumn leaf— 
Nay worse, for the blanching of snow. 


Adieu, then, adieu, thou most sweet Summer-tide ! 
I, the laggard and wingless, must stay ; 
To thee have been granted the sun-paths of joy, 
But to man a less-excellent way. 
C. A. WARD. 
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